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Meson  Academy,  Lexington,  Georgia 

By  EL  Merton  G)ulter* 

FRANQS  Meson  never  forgot  that  he  had  once  been  a  wander¬ 
ing  schoolteacher,  making  a  meagre  income.  So  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  rich  merchant,  he  decided  to  do  something  to  elevate  this 
morc-or-less  despised  and  ill-paid  profession,  at  least  in  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  County,  where  he  had  made  most  of  his  fortune.  So  when 
he  died  in  1806  he  willed  that  $8,000  of  the  money  he  left  should 
be  used  to  build  an  academy  and  that  valuable  landholdings  in 
and  around  Lexington  should  be  set  up  as  an  endowment,  the 
income  from  which  should  forever  be  used  “for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers.” 

The  sod  was  still  resting  lightly  over  Francis  Meson  when  the 
executors  of  his  will,  William  H.  Crawford,  Dr.  George  Phillips, 
and  Robert  Allison,  made  preparations  to  erect  the  academy 
building.  They  had  chosen  as  Ae  site  for  his  tomb  the  top  of 
a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Augusta,  on  the  edge  of 
Lexington  and  overlooking  the  town;  and  over  the  grave  they 
had  placed  the  marble  slab.  Here  on  this  hill  and  close-by  the 
grave  the  academy  would  soon  take  shape.  It  was  to  be  of  brick, 
wood,  and  stone,  two-and-a-half  stories  high,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  windows,  filled  in  with  glass  windowpanes.  A  few 
years  later  a  bell  was  added  to  remind  the  students  when  school 
was  “taking  up.”  John  Billups  provided  the  brick  work,  for  which 
he  was  paid  $1,300;  Alexander  Gordon  looked  after  the  wood 
work  and  for  his  services  he  received  over  $1,200;  the  stone  work 
was  done  by  Joel  Colly,  and  for  this  he  charged  the  executors 
over  $500.  For  “lime,  hinges,  glass,  etc.,”  and  including  the  “marble 
tomb  stone,”  Solomon  Hopkins,  the  manager  of  the  Meson  store, 
charged  $494.43  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
$3,6^.  The  executors  had  fallen  far  short  of  spending  the  $8,000 
provided  by  Meson’s  will;  but  the  remainder  was  turned  over  to 
die  trustees  of  the  academy,  to  be  used  no  doubt  in  furnishing 
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the  building  and  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  On  October  5,  1808  the  executors  “Paid  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Meson  Academy  in  part  of  their  legacy”  $345046; 
and  the  next  year  they  paid  the  trustees  (called  “commissioners” 
here)  $1,808.02. 

The  executors  of  Meson’s  will  had  yet  other  duties  to  per¬ 
form  before  their  work  was  ended.  The  house  in  town,  where 
Meson  had  lived,  needed  attention.  It  might  be  used  as  a  home  for 
the  rector  of  the  academy  or  could  be  rented  out  for  an  income 
to  be  applied  to  teachers’  salaries.  It  now  received  a  complete 
restoration  and  overhawling.  Pillars  were  erected  for  $  14.62 
nails  for  the  kitchen  and  smokehouse  cost  $7.62*4;  brick  work 
on  the  kitchen,  done  by  John  Pascal,  $9.12*/^;  iron  for  lightning 
rods,  $7.78;  and  to  John  Walton  for  making  the  rods,  $20.  There 
were  a  few  other  expenditures.* 

When  completed,  this  edifice  was  as  handsome  and  commodious 
as  any  academy  building  in  the  state— among  educational  struc¬ 
tures  excelled  only  by  Franklin  College,  completed  in  1805,  which 
was  the  sole  building  on  the  University  of  Georgia  campus, 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward,  in  Athens.  Many  years  later, 
in  1845,  for  some  reason  only  to  be  guessed  at,  the  Trustees  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  the  academy  building  and  have  it  removed,  estimating 
the  price  at  $3.00  per  thousand  bricks  in  the  structure— the 
purchaser  agreeing  to  remove  all  rubbish  after  having  taken  the 
material  which  he  wanted.  When  Mrs.  George  R.  Gilmer,  the 
wife  of  the  most  prominent  citizen  in  town,  heard  that  this 
decision  was  about  to  be  made,  she  ordered  her  carriage  and 
immediately  hurried  to  the  place  where  the  Trustees  were  meet¬ 
ing  “and  with  tearful  eyes  told  them  ‘that  would  never  do:  that 
the  Academy  endowed  by  Meson  must  never  be  tom  down  or 
removed.’  ”  Mrs.  Gilmer’s  appeal  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
Board  to  rescind  its  action,  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  and  more 
the  academy  building  continued  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 

1.  Oglethorpe  (bounty  Inventories  and  Appraisements,  1806-1810  (In  Office 
of  the  Ordinary,  Conrthoase,  Lexington,  Oa.),  82-84.  For  reference  to  the 
bell,  see  Oglethorpe  Echo  (Lexington,  Oa.),  April  6  (S,  2),  1888.  The  num¬ 
bers  in  parentheses  used  in  connection  with  the  citation  of  newspai>ers  indi¬ 
cate  the  page  and  column,  respectively. 
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it  had  been  constructed.  Probably  the  reason  why  the  Trustees 
wanted  to  demolish  the  building  and  replace  it  with  another  was 
because  it  was  not  being  fully  utilized.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
larger  than  necessary,  for,  if  not  then,  certainly  a  few  years  later, 
only  a  room  on  the  first  floor  was  being  used— the  remainder  of 
the  building  being  given  over  “to  bats  and  the  town  goats.”  At 
this  time  there  were  half-shutters  on  the  windows  to  prevent  the 
students  from  being  distracted  by  happenings  in  the  town,  which 
the  school  hill  commanded.* 

Although  all  of  the  inside  wood  work  on  the  academy  building 
was  not  completed  until  i8ii,  school  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1808,  occupying  the  first  floor,  which  was  far  enough  along  to 
be  used.  Apparently  this  was  the  beginning  of  academy  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Lexington,  thou^  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1792  au¬ 
thorized  an  academy  in  every  county  in  the  state  to  be  set  up.* 
In  fact  the  Constitution  of  1777  had  provided  that  schools  should 
“be  erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State.”  The  Constitution  of  1789  had  said  nothing 
about  schools;  but  the  Constitution  of  1798,  under  which  Geor¬ 
gians  were  to  live  for  the  next  half  century  and  more,  stated 
that  the  “arts  and  sciences”  should  be  promoted  “in  one  or  more 
seminaries  of  learning,”  and  that  the  legislature  should  provide 
donations  and  “provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement 
and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such 
institutions.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  liberal  policy  toward  education,  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  much  earlier,  in  fact  in  1784,  set  aside  40,000  acres 
of  land  to  endow  a  “seminary  of  learning,”  and  the  next  year  it 
granted  a  charter  to  this  “seminary”  under  the  name  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  This  institution  did  not  actually  chose  a  lo¬ 
cation  and  open  its  doors  until  1801.  In  the  meantime  several 
academies  had  begun  operations,  and  these  as  well  as  all  others  set 

2.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  Norember  27  (8,  2),  1896. 

3.  Horatio  Marbnry  and  William  H.  Crawford,  Digett  of  the  Lau)t  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  from  its  eettlement  a*  a  British  Province,  in  1155  to 
the  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  iit  1800,  Inclusive  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1802), 
99;  Augustin  Smith  Clayton,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  .  .  .  since  . .  .  1800,  to  the  Year  1810,  Inclusive  .  .  .  (Augusta,  1812), 
B98-99,  677. 
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up  and  aided  by  the  state  were  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  University,  the  capstone  of  this  educational  edifice. 

By  the  act  of  1792,  commissioners  of  these  county  academies  ^ 

were  allowed  to  purchase  £  i  ,000  worth  of  Tor)'^  lands,  which 
the  state  had  confiscated  after  the  Revolution.  Oglethorpe  Coun¬ 
ty,  having  been  set  up  in  1793,  acted  under  this  law.  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  academy  had  been  appointed  and  sometime  before 
1800  they  bought  for  their  endowment  500  acres  of  land  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  and  an  equal  amount  in  Camden  County;*  but 
since  it  turned  out  later  that  they  were  unable  to  get  title  to  these 
lands,  the  state  in  1824  allowed  Oglethorpe  County  to  be  fully 
recompensed  for  this  loss.® 

So  it  appears  that  when  Meson  died  in  1 806,  Oglethorpe  Coun¬ 
ty  had  a  set  of  academy  commissioners  but  actually  no  academy^ 
certainly  no  academy  building  and  most  likely  no  academy  in¬ 
struction.  At  this  time  the  county  academy  commissioners  were 
John  Lumpkin,  William  H.  Crawford,  Benjamin  Baldwin,  George 
Phillips,  and  James  Luckie  (two  of  whom  were  executors  of 
Meson’s  estate),  and  as  Meson’s  will  mentions  “commissioners” 
and  nowhere  provides  for  their  appointment,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  commissioners  of  the  county  academy, 
and  that  his  desire  was  to  build  the  county  academy  into  a  live 
institution.  There  is  no  indication  in  any  records  that  Meson 
wanted  a  separate  rival  school  to  be  set  up— or  that  he  wanted 
it  named  for  himself;  and  these  commissioners  stated  without 
equivocation  in  a  petition  to  the  legislature  in  1807  “that  the  late 
Francis  Meson,  deceased,  did,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  de¬ 
vise  and  bequeath  to  them  a  considerable  real  and  personal  estate, 
in  trust,  for  the  said  academy.”  In  tliis  petition  the  commissioners 
asked  that  the  name  Oglethorpe  Academy  be  changed  “to  that  of 
Meson  Academy,  and  to  incorporate  the  said  commissioners  by 
the  name  and  style  of  *the  trustees  of  Meson  Academy y  and  to 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Senatns  Academicas,  November  25,  27,  1800,  pp.  10,  19 
(typescript).  Original,  in  the  University  of  Georgia  Library. 

5  William  C.  Dawson,  A  CompUation  of  the  Laics  of  the  State  of  Oeor- 
gia,  .  .  .  since  the  Year  1819  to  the  Year  1829,  Inclusive  .  .  .  (Milledgeville, 

1821),  25;  “Academies,”  Oglethorpe,  January  5,  1833  (no  page  numbers). 

This  is  a  manuscript  ledgrer  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  His¬ 
tory  in  Atlanta. 
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authorize  them  to  accept  this  donation  and  any  others.”  The 
legislature  “deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  welfare  and 
independence  of  republican  States  materially  depend  upon  the 
general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  feel  themselves  imperiously 
called  upon  to  patronize  and  encourage  literary  institutions,  where 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  public  interest,”  and  viewing 
Meson’s  donation  “as  highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  honor¬ 
able  to  the  donor:  and  being  willing  to  encourage  others  to 
emulate  the  example  set  by  the  said  Francis  Meson,”— the  legis¬ 
lature  did  thereby  comply  fully  with  the  desires  of  the  petitioners. 
But  it  added  two  more  trustees  to  the  former  commissioners, 
Obadiah  Jones  and  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  and  provided  that  all 
vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  legislature.  Also  it  required  the 
trustees  to  make  an  annual  rep>ort  to  the  grand  jury  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  County,  giving  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  A  proviso  was  added  to  make  certain  that  this  legis¬ 
lature  did  not  change  the  status  of  the  academy  and  remove  it 
from  the  jurisdiction  which  the  University  of  Georgia  exercised 
over  the  county  academies.* 

The  burden  on  the  legislature  of  selecting  county  academy 
commissioners  and  filling  vacancies  proved  so  great  that  in  i8i6 
it  passed  a  law  directing  commissioners  of  all  county  academies 
to  fill  their  own  vacancies;’  but  ^ce  those  in  control  of  Meson 
Academy  were  called  trustees  and  it  might  appear  that  they  were 
not  included,  the  legislature  the  next  year  passed  a  special  law 
providing  for  the  Meson  trustees  to  ^  all  vacancies  on  their 
board.* 

Since  title  to  confiscated  lands  was  sometimes  uncertain  and 
at  best  the  income  from  these  lands  or  funds  secured  from  their 
sale,  meagre,  in  1821  Georgia  set  up  an  academy  endowment 
fund  of  $250,000,  to  be  invested  in  bank  stock.®  Dividends  were 
to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  having  incorporated 
academies,  equally  until  all  counties  had  received  as  much  as 

6.  Clayton,  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia,  387-88. 

7.  Lncina  Q.  C.  Lamar,  A  Compilation  of  the  Latn  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  .  .  .  «inc«  .  .  .  1810  to  the  Tear  1819,  Inclneive  .  .  .  (Augusta,  1821),  1072 

8.  nHA„  17. 

9.  Dawson,  Compilation  of  the  Laiot  of  Georgia,  9. 
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$2,000  (including  the  amount  already  obtained  from  confiscated 
property),  and  afterwards  the  distribution  was  to  be  based  on 
the  representation  of  each  county  in  the  legislature.  Where  there  ^ 

was  more  than  one  incorporated  academy  in  a  county,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  that  county’s  share  should  be  based  on  the  usual  number 
of  scholars  in  the  academies.'®  Meson  Academy’s  share  ran  as 
high  as  $762.31,  in  1825  and  as  low  as  $188.65,  '9^9-  More 

frequently  the  amount  ran  from  $381  to  $443.“  By  1883  there 
were  five  other  academies  in  Oglethorpe  County:  Prospect,  Her- 
mon,  Arthur,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Cherokee  Comer;  but  most  of 
them  received  none  of  the  academy  fund— perhaps  because  they 
could  not  qualify  as  an  academy.'*  As  an  aid  to  academy  endow¬ 
ments,  the  legislature  in  1820  had  exempted  all  real  estate  “be¬ 
longing  to,  or  attached  to”  academies.'* 

All  academies  participating  in  this  state  academy  fund  were 
required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  senator  representing  the  g 

county  in  which  the  academy  was  located.  This  report  should  ■ 

include  information  on  the  number  and  salaries  of  instructors,  ■ 

the  number  of  scholars,  the  annual  income,  and  the  branches  of  ■ 

learning  taught.  These  reports  were  then  laid  before  a  body  I 

called  the  Senatus  Academicus,'*  variously  constituted  as  time  I 

went  on,  which  had  the  duty  to  oversee  all  educational  institutions  ■ 

aided  by  the  state,  including  the  University  of  Georgia.'*  Some  ■ 

years  before  the  Civil  War,  the  academy  fund  had  disappeared  ■ 


10.  nid.,  11-12. 

11.  “Academiefl,”  Oglethorpe,  under  Tarious  dates  (no  page  nnmbers); 
Act*  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Passed  ...  in  Novem- 
her  and  December,  18S4  (MilledgreTille,  1835)  Appendix  18;  Governor's  Mes¬ 
sage  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  .  .  .  November  7,  18t5 
.  .  .  (Milledgeyille,  1825),  305-306. 

12.  EHbert  W.  O.  Boogher.  Secondary  Education  in  Georgia,  nSt-1858 
(Philadelphia,  1933),  85,  323,  333,  334,  348;  Dawson,  Compilation  of  the  Laws 
of  Georgia,  8;  Georgia  Journal  (Milledgerille),  December  19  (1,  2),  1829; 
Adiel  Sherwo^,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ((Charleston,  S.  C.,  1827), 
62.  In  discussing  the  Tillage  of  Hermon,  Sherwood  commented:  "This  Til¬ 
lage,  like  many  others  in  the  state,  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  academy,  and  enjoying  the  adTantages  of  education.” 

13.  Dawson,  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia,  5. 

14.  OllTer  H.  Prince,  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia:  .  .  . 
Previous  to  .  .  .  Dec,  1887  .  .  .  (Second  edition,  Athens,  Oa.,  1837),  28. 

15.  Ibid.,  24.  For  a  description  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  see  E.  Merton 
Coulter,  College  Life  in  the  Old  South  (Second  edition,  Athens,  Oa.,  1951), 
280,  footnote  3. 
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in  bad  investments  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  in  1859  the 
Senatus  Academicus  was  abolished. 

Meson  Academy  was  doubly  fortunate.  Unlike  nearly  all  of  the 
583  academies  which  at  one  time  or  another  had  existed  in  ante- 
helium  Georgia,  Meson  had  sources  of  income  arising  from  two 
endowments  (until  the  state  academy  fund  disappeared)  and 
always  an  income  from  tuition  charges.  As  examples.  Meson’s 
receipts  in  1835  were  $752  and  its  expenditures  were  $883.75; 
but  to  make  up  the  deficit  it  had  at  this  time  $300  in  the  “State 
treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees’’;^*  the  next  year 
its  receipts  were  $1,545  and  expenditures,  $1,139.1214;  in  1837, 
receipts  were  $1,539.07*4  and  expenditures  $1,043,  $49<5-07l4 

on  hand;  and  in  1838  receipts  were  $948.45  and  expenditures, 
$987.00.” 

The  Meson  Trustees  had  a  handsome  sum  at  the  very  start; 
before  the  Meson  executors  wound  up  the  estate  in  1811,  they 
had  turned  over  to  the  Trustees  $5,25848.  What  could  the  Trus¬ 
tees  do  with  all  of  this  money?  Part  of  it  would  be  going  soon 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  rectors  or  principals  of  Meson  Academy,  and 
later  their  assistant  teachers;  but  in  the  meantime,  this  money 
must  be  invested.  Since  the  first  bank  in  Georgia  had  not  been 
chartered  until  December,  1807,  and  in  far-away  Savannah,  and 
since  bank  stock  as  an  investment  had  not  yet  become  popular 
or  possible,  the  Trustees  loaned  this  money  principally  to  citizens 
of  Oglethorpe  County.  And  here  many  of  the  Trustees’  head¬ 
aches  began,  for  when  people  with  the  best  of  intentions  (as  well 
as  sometimes  the  worst)  borrowed  this  money  and  found  later 
that  they  were  unable  or  opposed  to  paying  it  back,  the  Trustees 
were  forced  to  bring  them  into  courts  to  secure  collections. 
Among  the  first  settlements  was  one  in  1811  when  William  Kidd 
seeing  that  he  could  not  pay  a  debt  of  $287.43)4  owed  to  the 

16.  Act$  of  the  General  Aesembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Paated  ...  in 
November  and  December,  18S5  (MilledgeTllle,  1836),  Appendix,  35. 

17.  Acta  of  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Paaaed  ...  in 
November  and  December,  18S6  (MilledgeTllle,  1837),  Appendix,  65;  Acta  of 
the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Paaaed  ...  in  November  and 
December,  18S7  (MilledgeTllle,  1838),  Appendix,  4,  33;  Acta  of  the  General 
Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Paaaed  ...  in  November  and  December, 
18S8  (MilledgeTllle.  1839),  Appendix,  5,  29. 
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Trustees,  deeded  or  mortgaged  them  330  acres  of  land  on  Qoud’s 
Creek.**  But  beginning  this  year  the  Trustees  instituted  a  series 
of  suits  for  the  collection  of  promissory  notes  which  continued 
on  down  for  a  decade  or  more.  Acting  as  the  attorney  for  the 
Trustees,  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  who  was  one  of  the  Trustees,  brought 
suits  and  won  all  of  them  including  costs  and  interest,  and  dam¬ 
ages  in  a  few  cases,  against  John  and  George  Lester,  for  $49.87  ; 

against  Jesse  and  Baynes  Bridges,  for  $62.43  % ;  against  Christopher 
Bass,  for  $267.75;  against  William  Kidd  and  Charles  Carter,  for 
$287.43^,  probably  involving  a  land  mortgage;  against  Isham 
Smith,  for  $111.25;  against  Alexander  Gordon  and  Robert  Gil¬ 
lespie,  for  $175;  against  John  Greenwood,  Thomas  S.  Bailey,  and 
Elias  Beale,  for  $187.50;  and  against  Anthony  Knowlman,  for 
$46.09.** 

With  bank  stock  coming  into  popularity  as  an  investment— 
the  State  of  Georgia  having  more  than  $1,000,000  so  invested  by 
1821,  the  Meson  Trustees  turned  to  this  method.  Before  the  end 
of  the  1820s  the  Trustees  had  $4,000  in  bank  stocks,*®  and  in  the 
early  1830s  they  had  $5,000  invested  in  the  stocks  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  $2,500  in  the  Bank  of  Augusta.**  In 
1851  the  Meson  Trustees  wisely  began  investing  in  the  stocks  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  owning  ten  shares 
in  1853.  Other  schools  were  also  investing  in  this  stock— this  same 
year,  the  Academy  of  Richmond  County  having  fifty  shares,  and 
Mercer  University,  five  hundred.** 

The  financial  duties  of  the  Trustees  were  not  simply  investing 
money;  apart  from  the  funds  turned  over  to  them  by  the  executors, 
they  must  in  the  first  place  raise  the  money.  They  had  five  city 

18.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  Q  (in  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  Courthouse,  Lexington,  Oa.),  222-23. 

19.  Oglethorpe  County  Records  of  the  Superior  Court,  1810-1813  (in  Office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  Courthouse,  Lexington,  Oa.),  239-41,  250- 
61,  419-20,  427-28,  428-30;  idid.,  1816-1819,  pp.  10,  11,  12;  ibid.,  1820-21,  pp. 
143-44. 

20.  Adlel  Sherwood,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Second  edition. 
Philadelphia,  1829),  124. 

21.  Georgia  Journal,  May  2  (3),  1837.  See  also  ibid..  May  7  (3);  Southern 
Banner  (Athens,  Oa.),  May  24  (3,  4),  1834;  Oglethorpe  Echo,  November  27 
(1,  1),  1896. 

22.  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Oa.),  Dec.  28  (4,  5),  1853. 
See  also  ibid..  May  29  (2),  1850;  June  25  (1),  1851. 
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lots  from  which  to  obtain  rentals,  and  employing  the  techniques 
of  real  estate  managers  they  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  37^4 
acres  of  land  lying  in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Lexington.  In  1817 
part  of  this  tract  they  cut  up  into  fifteen  lots,  and  leased  them 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  at  a  nominal  rental.^  Here  the  Trus¬ 
tees  embarked  on  a  policy  which  was  to  become  fixed  there¬ 
after.  Since  they  could  not  sell  this  land,  so  strategically  lo¬ 
cated,  as  it  was,  for  the  development  of  Lexington,  rather  than 
see  the  town  hindered  in  its  growth  they  would  lease  it  on  a  long¬ 
time  basis  for  practically  nothing.  George  R.  Gilmer,  now  getting 
well  started  as  a  lawyer  in  town,  leased  two  lots,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  fifty  cents  apiece,  to  be  paid  on  Christmas  day.  Any 
buildings  and  improvements  must  be  left,  if  he  should  desire  to 
give  up  the  lease  and  move  away  or  when  the  lease  should  ex¬ 
pire,  but  the  Trustees  guaranteed  that  he  might  “peaceably  & 
quietly  hold  and  enjoy  said  lots  of  land.”** 

The  town  lots  were  dealt  with  differently.  Some  of  these  lots 
were  improved  with  buildings  on  them.  Here  rents  were  higher 
but  still  far  from  normal.  The  occupant  of  one  of  these  lots  with 
a  dwelling  on  it,  took  lightly  his  promise  to  pay  $16  a  year  rental 
and  he  continued  this  attitude  for  seven  years  until  1844,  when 
the  Trustees  sued  him  for  back  rent,  amount  to  $112,  which  they 
obtained  together  with  $35.20  interest,  and  I13  court  costs. 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  soon  to  become  a  member  of  the  Hist 
State  Supreme  Court  and  now  one  of  the  Trustees,  acted  as  at¬ 
torney  for  Meson  Academy.*®  Thus  did  the  Trustees  carry  out 
their  financial  duties  in  the  period  before  the  great  cataclysm 
of  civil  war  should  engulf  the  land  and  most  of  the  investments 
of  Meson  Academy. 

But  in  some  respects  the  most  im|X)rtant  duty  of  the  Meson 
Trustees  was  to  see  that  school  took  up  year  in  and  year  out  and 
that  there  were  good  teachers.  Frequently  the  Trustees  scanned 
long  lists  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  principal  of  Meson 
Academy— referred  to  in  earlier  times  as  rector,  a  more  formal 

as.  Oxlethorpe  Coanty  D«ed  Record  I,  220. 

24.  Ibid.,  416-18. 

25.  Ibid.,  N.  121-24. 
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title.  The  period  of  ante-bellum  times  was  Meson’s  Golden  Age. 
This  estimate  is  supported  by  more  than  the  humanly  frailty  of 
allowing  distance  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  During  this 
time,  Meson  was  known  throughout  Georgia  and  in  the  lands 
beyond,  and  its  principalship  was  sought  ^ter,  far  and  wide.** 
Its  principals  were  generally  college  graduates,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  North.  Some  stayed  a  short  time,  some  stayed 
longer;  some  were  preachers  primarily,  some  later  went  into  the 
law;  and  some  made  school-teaching  their  life-long  profession. 
Francis  Meson  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pleased  with  the 
teachers  whom  the  Trustees  brought  to  the  academy,  which  his 
money  had  made  a  prosperous  institution. 

Meson  Academy  opened  its  doors  in  1 808,  beginning  well,  with 
its  first  rector  being  the  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  Cummins  was  well  known  throughout  the  state 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher— in  1820  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.”  He 
remained  until  1810,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lunsford  M. 
Bramlett,  who  after  three  years  was  followed  by  Ebenezer  New¬ 
ton.  Newton  was  a  son  of  John  Newton,  another  Pennsylvanian 
and  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Georgia.  Ebenezer 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1811.  Since  his  heart 
was  as  much  in  teaching  as  in  anything,  even  before  he  graduated 
at  the  University  he  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  Grammar 
School  and  later  was  tutor  in  the  University  while  pursuing  his 
work  there.  In  1813  he  became  rector  of  Meson  and  continued 
there  until  the  spring  of  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sterling 
Lane,  who  taught  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Being  a  person  of 
great  earnestness  of  purpose  and  entirely  devoid  of  self  praise, 
Newton  observed  before  his  first  year  was  out;  “Tis  true  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  education  of  youth  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  my  time,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  discharge  that  duty  as 

26.  Many  of  tbe  Goorgia  academies  ran  notices  in  the  state  newspapers, 
seeking  teachers.  Meson  was  never  forced  to  resort  to  this  method  to  find 
teachers. 

27.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  July  1  (1,  2),  1892;  A.  L.  Hull,  A  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1894),  “Honorary  Degrees,”  no  page 
numbers. 
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faithfully  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  perhaps  I  might  do.”“  Two 
years  later  he  announced  in  the  Athens  Gazette,  there  being  no 
newspaper  then  in  Lexington,  that  “All  his  exertions  &  influence 
will  be  directed  to  the  improvement,  moral,  as  well  as  literary, 
of  those  committed  to  his  care.”^  He  made  teaching  his  life  work. 

In  i8i8  David  Root  came  and  remained  one  year  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jabez  Porter,  who  stayed  until  1821.  At  this  time 
John  A.  Rhea  became  principal.  The  length  of  his  tenure  is  un¬ 
known— whether  to  1829  or  not;  but  in  that  year  Joseph  Y.  Alex¬ 
ander  came  and  resigned  after  one  year. 

The  new  principal  in  1831  was  Augustus  A.  Aiden,  “whose 
experience  and  qualifications  as  a  Teacher,  are  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  require  our  feeble  commendation,”  remarked 
the  Trustees.*®  He  remained  until  the  spring  term  of  1834,  when 
“Mr.  Chaise  of  Maine”  taught  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Next 
came  a  “Mr.  Lewis,”  who  remained  only  one  year,  but  he  re¬ 
appeared  in  1839  and  remained  another  year.  He  was  first  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  1836,  by  Dr.  Asa  Pond,  about  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  the  Trustees’  customary  introduction  of  new  principals— 
“he  had  been  too  long  among  us  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar  and 
a  Christian,  to  need  commendation.  ”*‘  He  remained  for  only  one 
year.  Now  came  a  Yankee  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Thomas 
Thacher,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  stayed  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  later  became  a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Yale.** 

Now  “Mr.  Lewis”  served  his  second  year  and  in  1841  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Kent  McCay,  only  twenty  years  old,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  men  ever  to  occupy  the  principalship  of  Meson, 

28.  “Book  A,  Lexington,  1811”  (Ebenexer  Newton’s  Diary,  in  possession 
of  the  C.  H.  Newton  family,  892  Prince  Are.,  Athens,  Ga.  Us^  through  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Miss  Charlotte  Newton.),  28  (page  13  in  typed  copy).  In  1813  New¬ 
ton  Joined  the  “Polemick  Society,**  in  Lexington,  in  order  to  benefit  him¬ 
self  “in  the  art  of  speaking  and  reasoning  4k  delivery.**  Ibid.,  17. 

29.  Athens  (Georgia)  0<uette,  Angnst  10  (4,  1),  1815. 

30.  Southern  Recorder  (Milledgeville),  January  1  (3,  5),  1834. 

31.  Ibid.,  December  8  (3,  6),  1836. 

32.  Professor  Thacher  was  born  in  1816,  and  died  in  1886.  He  edited  with 
English  notes  Cicero’s  De  OJficiia  and  Johan  N.  Madvig’s  Latin  grammar. 
Letter  to  E.  M.  Coulter,  January  6,  1968  from  Jane  W.  Hill,  Librarian  of 
Tale  Memorabilia  Collection,  New  Haven,  C!onn. 
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later  to  bccx)mc  unpopular  in  Georgia,  and  to  be  practically  for¬ 
gotten.  McGiy  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (today  Princeton  University).  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Charles  F.  McCay,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  professor  of  Qvil  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  that  Henry  Kent  came  to  Georgia.  While  principal 
of  the  academy  McCay  married  Catherine,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Phillip 
H.  Hanson,  one  of  the  Meson  Trustees,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  few  years  later,  another  sister  of  Dr.  Hanson-  was 
married  to  another  principal  of  Meson,  Thomas  Britton  Moss. 
While  principal,  McCay  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Henry 
Lumpkin.  From  Lexington  he  moved  to  Americus  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  and  afterwards 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia.” 

The  next  principal  was  a  Methodist  minister,  Daniel  Curry, 
who  came  in  1842  and  left  the  next  year.  For  three  quarters  there 
was  no  school,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  Thomas 
D.  Hutcheson,  a  graduate  of  Emory  College,  became  the  principal 
and  stayed  two  years.  He  later  became  a  physician  and  served  in 
the  Georgia  legislature,  from  Oglethorpe  County.  And  now  in 
1845  came  R.  E.  McGinity  to  remain  for  two  years,  and  to  be 
remembered  in  a  whimsical  way  in  a  bit  of  doggerel  which  some 
thoughtless  student  wrote  on  the  walls  of  the  academy  building: 

R.  E.  McGinty, 

His  legs  are  very  splinty— 

He’s  our  town  teacher. 

And  a  jack-leg  preacher. 

And  now  for  two  more  years  a  preacher  was  principal  of  Meson. 
He  was  Groves  H.  Cartledge,  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  And  so, 
rectors  and  principals  had  come  and  gone  during  the  past  forty- 
years— at  least  nineteen  of  them.  But  in  1849  a  new  era  began  in 
the  principalship,  when  one  man  was  to  see  out  the  ante-bellum 

33.  Alexander  A.  Lawrence.  Henry  Kent  McCay,  Forgotten  Juriat  (a  pam¬ 
phlet  reprinted  from  the  Georgia  Bar  Journal,  X,  5  ff.)  See  also  Oglethorpe 
Echo,  July  1,  (1,  6).  1892. 
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period,  War  and  Reconstnicrion,  and  on  into  the  New  South  even 
down  to  1889— a  period  of  forty  years,  as  long  as  at  least  nineteen 
predecessors  had  served.  That  man  was  Thomas  Britton  Moss.** 

It  is  now  necessary,  before  Meson,  and  Georgia,  and  the  whole 
South  (and  the  North,  too)  crossed  the  great  divide,  which 
separated  ante-bellum  from  what  followed— it  is  now  necessary 
to  see  what  sort  of  institution  Meson  Academy  was  in  the  times 
“before  the  War.”  How  much  were  the  teachers  paid?  What 
subjects  were  taught?  How  long  were  the  school  terms?  How 
many  students  were  there  on  an  average?  What  was  student  life 
like  then?  And  did  girls  attend  Meson? 

The  citizens  of  Lexington  and  Oglethorpe  County  were  almost 
as  anxious  to  have  educational  opportunities  provided  for  their 
daughters  as  for  their  sons.  Since  Meson  Academy  was  designed 
originally  for  boys  only,  Richard  Gregory  opened  in  1810  a 
“Genteel  Boarding  School”  for  girls,  but  boys  under  fourteen 
would  be  received.*®  Apparently  this  school  continued  only  for 
a  few  years  at  most,  for  a  demand  soon  arose  that  Meson  Academy 
should  provide  for  girls  also.  As  early  as  1825  a  Female  Depart¬ 
ment  was  added  to  Meson,  at  this  time  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Goulding.**  Goulding  was  the  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Lexington  and  was  the  father  of  Francis  R.  Goulding,  the  author 
of  the  famous  children’s  book  Young  Marooners. 

About  this  time  a  separate  building  was  constructed  for  the 
girls,  generally  known  as  the  Female  Academy.  George  R.  Gilmer 
gave  up  the  lease  on  one  of  his  lots  and  made  a  donation  “for 
the  erection  of  the  edifice  of  the  Female  Branch  of  said  Institu¬ 
tion.”*’  Other  citizens  also  made  donations,  and  the  Meson  Trus-. 
tees  made  a  appropriation  of  $500,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  the  owners  of  the  building.** 

After  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goulding,  the  teachers 

S4.  Most  of  the  information  on  the  snccession  of  principals  of  Meson  wm 
obtained  from  an  historical  article  written  by  Thomas  B.  Moss  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Oglethorpe  Echo,  Norember  27  (1,  1),  1896. 

86.  Foreign  Correepondent  d  (Georgia  Exprett  (Athens,  Qa.),  January  6 
(1.  4),  1810. 

36.  Boogher,  Secondary  Education  in  Georgia,  218. 

37.  Oxlethorpe  County  Deed  Record  M,  180. 

38.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  Norember  27  (1,  1),  1896. 
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in  the  Female  Department  were  uniformily  women,  down  until 
i860,  when  for  a  short  time  this  year,  a  Mr.  H.  M.  Holiday, 
from  the  North,  taught  the  girls,  but  his  anti-Southem  views 
soon  caused  him  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  nativity.  And  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  these  women  teachers  would  likely  be  coming 
from  the  North,  for  during  ante-bellum  times  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  Northern  women  coming  to  the  South  to  teach 
in  girls’  schools  or  to  become  governesses  on  plantations.*® 

In  1828  a  Mrs,  Smith  (formerly  Miss  Louise  Broad),  a  North¬ 
ern  lady,  highly  recommended  by  “literary  gentlemen”  in  New 
York,  became  the  teacher.*®  She  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
a  Miss  Simmons.  In  1830  Mrs.  M.  Bain  took  charge  and  remained 
at  least  for  two  years,  and  possibly  until  1834,  when  one  of  the 
most  highly-praised  of  all  the  ante-bellum  school  mistresses,  came 
to  Lexington.  She  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Thacher  of  Hartford, 
0>nnecticut,  a  sister  of  Thomas  Thacher,  the  principal  of  Meson 
Academy  during  the  years  1837  and  1838.  Miss  Thacher  stayed 
for  four  years,  resigning  with  her  brother  to  return  North.  When 
she  came,  the  Trustees  announced  that  her  “merit,  moral,  and 
literary  acquirements”  were  “amply  vouched  by  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  testimonials.”*^  At  the  end  of  her  first  year,  the  Trustees 
announced  that  she  had  “afforded  unprecedented  satisfaction  to 
the  patrons  in  the  Female  Department.”**  And  in  the  words  of  a 
later  commentator;  she  “proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  teachers  ever 
having  charge  of  that  institution.”** 

Miss  Thacher  was  followed  in  1839  by  a  “Miss  Jones,”  about 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  the  next  year  the  Female 
Department  was  suspended  and  the  girls  were  merged  in  Meson 
Academy,  probably  not  for  lack  of  qualifications  of  Miss  Jones, 
but  for  financial  reasons.  The  merger  did  not  last  long,  for  when 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry  became  principal  in  1842,  his  accomplished 
wife  took  charge  of  the  Female  Department.**  In  1845  Miss  Lucia 

39.  Boogher,  Secondarv  Education  in  Georgia,  173. 

40.  Georgia  Journal,  July  7  (3,  6),  1828. 

41.  Southern  Recorder,  January  1  (8,  6),  1884. 

42.  Ibid.,  December  16  (1.  2). 

48.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  November  27  (1,  1),  1896. 

44.  Southern  Recorder,  March  1  (8,  4),  1842. 
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Bass  came  and  continued  until  1851.  She  was  followed  by  Miss 
E.  E.  “Lissie”  Killian,  who  stayed  until  1857,  when  Miss  Cale¬ 
donia  McKenzie  brought  the  institution  down  to  i860." 

During  the  Golden  Age,  when  Meson  Academy  was  drawing 
her  sustenance  from  two  endowments  and  also  from  tuition 
charges,  salaries  were  sufficiently  attractive  to  bring  to  Lexington 
some  of  the  best  academy  teachers  of  the  times.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Cummins,  the  first  rector,  received  for  a  term  of  forty-six  weeks 
a  salary  of  $600  and  the  tuition  fees,  which  were  |io,  $15,  and 
$20  a  school  year,  varying  with  the  subjects  being  taken.  For 
his  second  year  he  received  $400,  the  tuition  fees,  and  certain 
rentals.  Thereafter  the  salary  was  a  fixed  sum,  generally  $400, 
though  sometimes  $500,  together  with  tuition  fees  and  rentals. 
In  at  least  one  instance  when  only  a  lump  salary  was  paid  it 
amounted  to  $1,200.  Women  teachers  were  paid  slightly  less, 
but  not  markedly  so.  Yet  in  one  instance  when  the  principal  re¬ 
ceived  $1,200  without  further  income,  the  women  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  only  $600  on  the  same  basis.  Miss  Thacher  received  $300 
and  tuition  fee.*®  Tuition  fees  remained  about  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  ante-bellum  period,  and  they  were  always  geared  to  the 
subjects  in  which  the  student  was  receiving  instruction.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  1835,  these  rates  were  announced:  “Elnglish  branches, 
viz:-  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  &c,”  $4  a  quarter; 
“Grammar,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  all  the 
higher  branches  of  English,”  $6  a  quarter;  and  “for  the  Lan¬ 
guages,”  $8  a  quarter.*’  By  the  1850s  the  curriculum  had  been 
somewhat  rearranged  and  broadened.  Now  four  classes  were  an¬ 
nounced:  First  Qass— Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Mental 
Arithmetic,  $4  a  quarter;  Second  Qass— Arithmetic,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  Reading,  and  Composition,  $5  a  quarter;  TTiird 
Qass— Algebra,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Sciences,  $6  a  quarter;  Fourth  Qass— Ancient 

46.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  NoTember  27  (1,  1),  1896.  See  also  Weekly  Conati- 
tutionalUt  (AaEosta,  Oa.),  Janaary  6  (7,  2),  1869. 

46.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  November  27  (1,  1),  1896.  See  also  ibid.,  September 
18  (6.  2),  1908. 

47.  Southern  Recorder,  December  8  (S,  6),  1886. 
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and  Modem  Languages,  $8  a  quarter.**  After  listing  such  an  offer¬ 
ing  the  Trustees  nught  well  make  this  promise,  assuming  that  all 
the  courses  announced  would  be  taught:  “Students  are  prepared 
for  any  class  in  College,  and  may  receive  a  full  Collegiate  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Academy,  without  incurring  usual  expenses  of  a  Col¬ 
lege  course.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.”**  Since  at  this  time  there  was  only  one  teacher  in  Meson 
Academy  proper,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  all  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  courses  could  be  taught;  but  the  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  there  were  no  students  electing  all  of 
these  courses  at  any  given  time— and,  too,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  those  pristine  times  of  uncomipted  service  the  teaching 
day  was  from  sun-up  to  sun-down. 

Naturally  then  such  announcements  as  these  could  be  made: 
“Students  are  prepared  for  any  Qass  in  College.”*®  And  to  bear 
out  this  statement,  in  1854  three  members  of  the  graduating  class 
were  planning  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  of  a  college,  and  there 
were  others  “prepared  to  enter  the  lower  classes,  but  are  yet  too 
young  to  do  so.”“^ 

The  Meson  Trustees  did  not  take  their  trust  in  a  light  and  per¬ 
functory  manner;  they  took  pride  in  making  Meson  Academy 
the  moulder  of  the  culture  and  conscience  of  each  succeeding 
generation.  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  the  secretary,  announced 
in  1834  that  “arrangements  are  making  to  supply  the  Seminary 
with  Globes,  Maps,  and  every  philosophical  and  chemical  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  a  library  of  more  than  five  hundred  volumes  of  the 
best  selected  Books.”  Then  in  a  philosophical  mood,  he  continued: 
“Our  people  are  deservedly  proud  of  the  free  government  and 
free  institutions  which  they  have  established.  To  perpetuate  thesCy 
the  uppermost  wish  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  every 
parent  should  enoble  and  encourage  his  offspring  to  drink  deep 
of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  provided  for  their  benefit.  More¬ 
over,  on  the  general  and  thorough  education  of  our  youth,  depends 

48.  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Janaary  5  (1,  2),  1853. 

49.  Ihid.,  January  9  (4,  5),  1856. 

50.  Il>id.,  January  5  (1,  2),  1853. 

61.  Ibid.,  July  26  (3,  2-3).  1854. 
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the  ultimate  success  of  every  rational  enterprise  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  improvement  of  man.”®* 

Year  after  year  the  Trustees  made  such  comments  and  obser¬ 
vations  as  Lumpkin’s  and  also  in  a  less  philosophical  strain  such 
as  this:  “We  invite  public  attention  to  this  long  established 
Academy— situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  villages  in  Georgia, 
in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  religious  community,  and  under 
the  Management  of  Instructors  of  unsurpassed  abilities,  its  merits, 
and  we  hope  will  receive,  a  liberal  patronage.”®* 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Georgia  were  on  the  Meson 
Academy  Board  of  Trustees  in  ante-bellum  times.  George  R.  Gil¬ 
mer,  governor  and  congressman,  was  on  the  Board  for  many 
years,  and  most  of  the  time  chairman.  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin, 
justice  on  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  was  long  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board.  William  H.  Crawford,  whose  eminence 
became  nation  wide  was  on  the  first  Board,  and  so  was  Thomas 
W.  Cobb,  less  famous  but  still  of  sufficient  stature  to  be  elected 
to  Congress.  Others  of  more  local  importance  came  to  the  Board 
from  this  Oglethorpe  County  nursery  of  great  men. 

Girls,  though  less  on  the  minds  of  the  Trustees  than  the  boys, 
were  included  in  this  upbuilding  of  the  community.  They  had 
their  Female  Department  where  they  were  taught  the  more  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects,  but  certainly  no  girl  could  be  prepared  in  this 
Department  to  enter  college.  It  was  not  fashionable  for  girls  to 
go  to  college  in  ante-bellum  Georgia,  though  there  was  one  de¬ 
gree-granting  college  for  women,  in  Macon,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  Wesleyan  Female  College.  The  girls 


62.  Southern  Recorder,  January  1  (3,  6),  1834. 

63.  Ibid.,  March  1  (3,  4),  1842.  Former  gOTernor  George  R.  Gilmer,  now 
chairman  of  the  Meson  Trustees,  became  eloquent  in  his  announcements  in 
1868.  He  expected  Meson  Academy  to  be  “in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
during  next  year  than  at  any  past  time.”  During  the  year  Just  closed,  “nerer 
were  Pupils  more  proficient  or  Teachers  more  accomplished  and  deserving.*' 
The  Trustees  now  had  “at  their  disposal  a  large  bonne  fund,”  which  enabled 
them  not  only  to  get  the  beet  teachers  but  “to  furnish  every  conveniency 
that  may  render  Instruction  a  pleasing  duty,  and  learning  a  delightful  task.** 
Meson  Academy  was  offering  students  “sound,  practical  education  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  temptations  which  so  often  lead  the  voung  astray.” 
Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  January  6  (1.  2),  1863.  See  also  ibid.,  Jan¬ 
uary  2  (7,  6).  December  17  (8,  8),  1868;  January  7  (7.  6),  1867. 
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at  Meson  specialized  in  Music  first  of  all,  though  there  were  the 
other  genteel  arts  such  as  Painting.®* 

Classicism  permeated  the  whole  educational  atmosphere  of  ante¬ 
bellum  Georgia  and  of  the  South  as  a  whole;  and  Meson  Academy 
was  only  playing  her  part.  In  defense  of  the  classical  languages 
in  academies,  the  Georgia  Senate,  in  1828,  listened  to  a  report 
containing  this  comment:  “This  branch  of  literature  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  all  systems  of  juvenile  instruction,  that  few  persons  in 
modem  days  have  attained  intellectual  eminence,  whose  minds 
have  not  received  this  training.”®®  And  this  same  year  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  adopted  a  course  of  study  “to  pro¬ 
duce  uniformity  into  the  academies  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,”  which  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
classics.®® 

The  school  year  at  Meson  Academy  varied  in  length,  but  there 
were  always  two  terms  (though  tuition  fees  were  quoted  by  the 
quarter  to  make  payment  easier),  sometimes  evenly  divided  into 
five  months  each,  though  sometimes  six  and  four  months— and 
sometimes  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  sickness,  a  total  of  less 
than  ten  months.®’ 

When  Ebenezer  Newton  opened  school  in  1813  he  found  on 

54.  Southern  Recorder,  December  16  (1,  2),  1834;  March  1  (3,  4),  1842. 

56.  Oeorffia  Journal,  January  7,  (3,  1),  1828. 

56.  This  was  the  course  of  study  which  the  University  of  Georgia  faculty 
recommended  for  “Incorporated  Academies"  in  order  “to  produce  uniform 
ity  into  the  academies  connected  with  the  University  of  Georgia.”  (It  should 
be  not  ad  that  all  academies  aided  by  the  state  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  in  a  sense,  were  considered  a  part  of  it.) 
“Murray’s  English  Grammar;  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  cube  root;  Rnddl* 
man’s  Rudiments  [Latin  Grammar] ;  Corderius  50  colloquies  at  least;  Eras¬ 
mus  at  least  one  half;  Cornelius  Nepos  to  Atticus;  Caesar’s  (Commentaries 
6  books;  Cicero’s  Orations  at  least  9  to  be  read;  Virgil,  the  Bucolics,  Geor¬ 
gies  k  7  Books  of  the  Aeneid;  (Clark,  Introduction  to  Making  Latin;  Wetten- 
hall’s  Greek  Grammar;  the  (ireek  Testament  at  least  through  John  and  the 
Acts;  Graeca  Minora  to  the  end  of  the  dialogues.  The  above  are  essential  to 
qualify  the  Student  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class.”  To  enter  the  Sophomore 
Class  these  must  be  in  addition:  Xenephon,  4  books;  all  of  Horace;  one  book 
of  Homer;  algebra  through  simple  equations;  “Geography  thoroughly,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Maps  essential.”  On  motion  of  William  H.  (Crawford  this 
program  was  adopted  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  ordered  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  “for  the  information  k  government  to  the  Acade¬ 
mies.”  It  seems  certain  that  few  if  any  academies  adopted  this  full  curricu¬ 
lum.  Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  pages  163  ff.  in  typescript  copy 
(November  10,  1828). 

57.  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  January  5  (1,  2),  December  28  (1,  1), 
1863;  Weekly  ConttitutionalUt,  December  17  (6,  4),  1856. 
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the  first  day  only  nine  students,  but  a  few  weeks  later  there  were 
twenty.  Numbers  gradually  increased  and  more  than  doubled 
when  the  Female  Department  was  added  in  the  late  iSzos.  The 
attendance  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837  was  re¬ 
spectively:  38  boys,  42  girls;  50  boys,  52  girls;  45  boys,  39  girls; 
and  39  lx)ys,  44  girls.*®  During  the  heydey  of  Meson  Academy, 
1830  to  i860,  student  attendance  ran  from  75  to  100  sometimes 
slightly  more. 

Students  from  the  surrounding  counties  and  even  farther  away 
came  to  Meson  Academy.  The  out-of-town  students  were  limited 
in  number,  as  there  was  never  a  dormitory  built,  though  it  was 
often  wished  for.  But  the  Trustees  announced  that  “Board  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotels  or  the  best  private  families.”®*  In  1827  Swan 
Tavern  advertised  itself  as  a  commodious  hostelry,  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  warm  and  cold  baths,  a  constant  supply  of  ice  from 
its  well-filled  icehouse,  a  well-supplied  table,  and  other  things 
expected  at  a  genteel  place.*®  There  were  many  attractions  and 
distractions  in  Lexington  to  prey  upon  the  time  of  students— 
a  situation  which  educational  statesmanship  tried  to  avoid  by 
often  founding  colleges  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  case  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  few  miles 
away.  Dancing  by  students  was  frounded  upon  or  worse  re¬ 
garded,  as  when  in  1817  a  student  was  expelled  for  attending  a 
dance.*'  Yet  earlier,  a  rector  admitted  in  his  diary  that  he  had 
been  a  spectator  at  a  dance  but  had  not  taken  part  in  it,  though 
he  thought  it  seemed  innocent  enough.** 

The  town  was  ruled  over  by  commissioners  who  were  watchful 
to  see  that  good  order  was  kept  through  the  appointment  of  a 
town  marshal,  and  if  necessary  they  could  call  out  citizens  to 
patrol  the  town  night  and  day,  and  anyone  refusing  could  be 
fined  five  dollars.  They  could  preserve  good  morals  by  placing 
a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  day  on  “all  shows,  exhibitions  and  show- 

58.  "Book  A,  Lexington,  1813”  (Ebenezer  Newton’s  Diary),  16,  17  (8  in 
typed  copy):  Act*  of  Oeorgia,  18S6,  Appendix,  65;  ibid.,  1937,  Appendix,  33; 
ibid.,  38,  Appendix,  29. 

59.  Southern  Recorder,  December  8  (3,  5),  1835. 

60.  Oeorgia  Journal,  June  12  (1,  3),  1827. 

61.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  Norember  27  (1,  1),  1896. 

62.  "Book  A,  Lexington,  1813”  (Ebenezer  Newton’s  Diary),  27-28. 
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men,”  and  an  equal  amount  on  “all  gaming  tables  and  games  of 
hazard.”  Anyone  refusing  “to  labour  on  the  public  spring,  streets 
and  square”  might  be  fined  two  dollars.  Also  they  were  to  use 
whatever  means  at  hand  to  prevent  fires  breaking  out  and  burning 
up  the  town.®’  In  the  1820’s  there  was  an  “elegant”  courthouse 
in  town,  38  dwellings,  15  stores,  shops,  a  public  library,  and  other 
buildings.®^  But  for  reasons  both  evident  and  obscure,  Lexington 
never  developed  into  the  metropolis  that  its  early  beginnings 
promised.  The  historian  George  White,  in  1849,  stated  that  “Lex¬ 
ington  is  not  the  busy  thriving  place  which  it  formerly  was.” 
Now  it  could  count  only  four  stores,  an  academy  and  the  “female 
school  of  a  very  superior  character,”  three  doctors,  six  lawyers, 
one  minister,  and  various  mechanics  such  as  blacksmiths,  cabinet¬ 
makers,  and  carpenters.  He  did  not  record  the  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings.*® 

Probably  few  or  no  students  were  “ruined”  by  living  in  the 
modest  town  of  Lexington.  And,  indeed,  they  had  attraction  of 
their  own.  They  had  their  games:  town  ball,  bull  pen,  a  game 
call  “nearest  neighbor,”  and  marbles  and  knucks.®®  And  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  they  could  go  on  their  picnics  to  beautiful  spots  in 
the  vicinity.  A  place  favored  above  all  others  was  Shaking  Rock, 
a  remarkable  display  of  nature’s  precision  in  a  huge  rock  so 
delicately  balanced  on  three  points,  that  by  only  the  weight  of  a 
finger  it  could  be  pushed  over  to  rest  in  part  on  a  fourth.  The 
collection  of  giant  boulders  had  a  special  facination  for  George 
R.  Gilmer,  who  speculated  about  their  origin  and  use.  Being 
much  interested  in  nature,  human  as  well  as  material,  he  told  how 
the  “young  people  of  the  village  assemble  here  to  try  the  state 
of  their  hearts,  by  trying  to  set  the  rock  in  motion.  As  this  is 
easily  done,  every  one  over  fifteen  is  found  to  be  in  love.”®’ 

63.  Lamar,  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia,  1037*39. 

64.  Sherwood,  Gazetteer  of  Georgia  (1827  edition),  68. 

65.  George  White,  Statisticz  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1849), 
453. 

66.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  January  12  (2,  1),  1917. 

67.  George  R.  Gilmer,  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Upper 
Georgia,  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Author  (New  York,  1855),  569*70.  For 
the  legend  of  Shaking  Rock,  see  Oglethorpe  Echo,  February  17  (1,  3*4),  1887; 
January  24  (6,  1*),  1908.  It  was  later  reported  that  the  Rock  would  not  shake 
[ibid.,  February  14  (2,  2)];  but  in  the  summer  of  1957,  the  present  writer 
was  able  to.  However,  it  required  a  little  more  strength  than  the  weight 
of  a  finger. 
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There  was  also  excitement,  entertainment,  and  even  instruction 
in  the  annual  exhibitions  which  Meson  Academy  offered  to  the 
students,  patrons,  townspeople,  and  to  the  countrymen  for  miles 
around— and  to  citizens  of  towns  as  far  away  as  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Washington.  An  important  part  of  these  occasions  was  the 
“Annual  Examinations,”  wherein  the  students  were  examined  in 
the  various  subjects  which  they  had  been  studying  and  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  demonstrated  to  the  assembled  audience.  This  perform¬ 
ance  was  a  tapping  of  that  part  of  human  nature,  always  curious 
to  know  the  answers  to  question,  which  a  century  later  was  re¬ 
discovered  and  exhibited  over  television  under  the  name  of  “Quiz 
Program.”  A  member  of  the  audience  at  the  examination  in  1854 
reported  that  this  “was  not  a  skim  surface  examination,  but  as  all 
present  could  see,  it  was  most  searching  and  rigid;  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimoney  to  the  very  creditable  manner 
in  which  the  students  acquitted  themselves  under  the  severe 
ordeal.”“ 

By  the  time  there  had  been  two  days  of  these  examinations, 
the  audience  was  ready  for  the  exhibition  of  other  talents.  Now 
came  a  day,  and  perhaps  an  evening  added,  of  compositions, 
declamations,  and  speeches.  Most  of  the  declamations  were  selected 
to  have  an  application  to  the  contemporary  scene.  In  1854  there 
were  declamations  on  the  “Wilmot  Proviso,”  “Value  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union,”  “The  Hour  of  Destiny”;  and  “Lafayette”  was 
not  forgotten.  Among  the  ^  original  orations  were  “The  Scholar’s 
Aim,”  “Georgia,”  and  “O  Tempora,  O  Mores.”**  At  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  next  year,  one  of  the  original  speeches  was  “Our  Last 
Legislature,”  which  proved  that  a  schoolboy  could  be  boldly 
critical  of  the  lawmakers  as  grow-ups  could  be  a  hundred  years 
later.  According  to  a  reporter,  the  speech  dealt  with  “some  of 
the  acts  and  doings  and  wonderful  performances  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  picture  was  not  overdrawn  nor  did  the  irony 
and  sarcasm  come  amiss,  if  some  of  that  honorable  body  could 
only  have  heard  it  or  themselves!”™  The  Lexington  brass  band 
was  generally  present  to  enliven  further  the  occaaon. 

68.  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  November  2  (8.  4),  1863. 

69.  Ibid. 

70.  Ibid.,  July  26  (8,  2).  1864. 
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These  annual  exhibitions,  later  to  be  commonly  called  com¬ 
mencements,  had  evolved  out  of  more  staid  and  less  exciting  per¬ 
formances  marking  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In  1814  the  Trus¬ 
tees  published  the  results  of  the  performances  of  the  students  in 
Latin,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Elocution,  and  Compo¬ 
sition,  giving  the  best  and  next  best  “with  a  view  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  institution  a  laudable  ambition  to 
persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.”’^ 

And  then  the  great  war  came,  the  only  one  the  South  remem¬ 
bered  as  simply  the  War.  And  even  before,  during,  and  afterwards 
all  the  way  down  to  1889,  there  continued  a  regim6  at  Meson 
Academy,  which  might  well  be  called  “The  Moss  Lira.”  For  the 
forty  years  from  1849  to  1889,  Thomas  Britton  Moss  continued 
year  in  and  year  out  as  the  principal,  with  assistants  who  came 
and  went  with  the  years.  These  assistants  were  the  teachers  in 
the  Female  Department,  from  i860  on  down  to  1873,  when  this 
department  as  a  separate  group  was  closed,  the  building  vacated, 
and  the  girls  merged  in  the  old  Meson  Academy  building.  During 
this  period  the  girls  were  taught  by  men  as  well  as  by  women: 
In  1861,  by  Edward  Young  and  his  two  daughters  Hattie  and 
Kate;  in  1862,  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Matthews;  from  1863  to  1865,  by 
Miss  Sallie  Shackelford;  in  1866,  by  Rev.  John  Robinson;  from 
1867  to  1869,  by  Rev.  T.  Alonzo  Harris;  and  from  1869  to  the 
end,  by  Miss  Maggie  Stewart.’^ 

The  War  had  its  effect  on  Meson  Academy  as  it  did  on  every¬ 
thing  in  the  South  which  it  touched— and  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  there  was  little  it  did  not  touch.  Most  seriously  for  Meson 
Academy,  the  War  carried  away  all  of  its  income-producing  en¬ 
dowment  except  a  $  1,000  stock  in  the  Georgia  Railway  and 
Banking  Company.  An  impoverished  people  for  some  years  to 
come  could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  the  old  academy  type 

71.  Athefu  Oczette,  August  4  (3,  2),  1814. 

72.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  November  27  (1,  1),  1896.  No  record  baa  been  found 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  Meson  Academy  (the  male  department)  was  closed 
during  the  War.  In  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  remained  open.  Moss  was  First  Lieutenant,  (Company  K,  Third  Geor¬ 
gia  Cavalry,  State  Guard,  but  this  position  does  not  definitely  indicate  active 
service  in  the  field,  away  from  Lexington  and  the  duties  of  the  principalshlp 
of  Meson  Academy. 
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of  education;  Meson  Academy  had  to  be  content  now  with 
younger  students,  who  were  not  concerned  with  the  classics. 
The  number  of  students  averaged  slightly  more  than  half  those 
who  attended  during  the  ante-bellum  times,  with  generally  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  boys.  In  1873  it  was  24  boys,  36  guis;  in  1877,  33 
boys,  22  girls;  in  1879,  31  boys,  21  girls;  in  1881,  36  boys,  18 
girls;  in  1885,  31  boys,  16  girls;  in  1887,  25  boys,  18  girls;  and 
in  1889,  the  last  year  of  the  Moss  era,  26  boys,  28  girls.” 

Moss  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  Qass 
of  1846.  He  never  forgot  his  alma  mater  and  scarcely  ever  missed 
a  commencement  exercise  there,  always  timing  his  own  at  Meson 
to  prevent  a  conflict.  It  might  be  easily  inferred  that  Moss  was 
one  of  those  bom-teachers.  He  left  the  University  “with  the  de¬ 
termination  of  making  teaching  the  business  of  life,”  in  the  words 
of  a  contemporary.  This  commentator  continued:  “Too  many 
young  men  who  enter  in  this  most  useful  of  all  callings,  after 
teaching  a  few  years,  and  ere  they  have  learned  to  discharge  their 
duty  as  teachers,  quit  the  business  and  turn  their  attention  to  more 
exciting  pursuits;  and  their  usefulness,  alas!  is  too  often  forever 
lost  to  the  world  and  to  themselves.”’^  As  surely  as  a  school  year 
ended.  Moss  came  in  for  praise.  In  1 854,  he  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  “imparting  knowledge  to  youths  of  all  ages,  and  from  the 
primer  to  the  higher  branches  of  education.””  In  1875,  editor 
of  the  Oglethorpe  Echo,  the  town  newspaper,  said  that  he  was 
“yet  to  see  the  one  who  does  not  mention  his  name  with  honor 
and  affection.””  In  1878,  the  editor  had  not  changed  his  mind: 
“He  had  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  that  extends  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  county;  and  many  of  our  political  leaders  and 
brightest  intellects  received  their  mental  training  at  his  hands  .  .  . 
few  places  so  small  can  boast  such  an  efficient  and  experienced 
preceptor  as  Prof.  Moss.”” 

And  in  1889  when  he  resigned  with  a  fixed  determination— he 

7S.  These  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  various  annual  reports  of  the 
Georgia  Superintendent  of  Education  (originally  called  Commissioner). 

74.  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  November  2  (3,  4),  1853. 

75.  Ibid.,  July  26  (3,  2),  1854. 

76.  Issue  of  December  3  (3,  4),  1875. 

77.  Issue  of  August  2  (3,  3). 
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had  previously  tried  to  resign— the  benedictions  of  the  Meson 
Trustees  and  ail  Lexington  were  showered  upon  him.  In  resolu¬ 
tions  glowing  with  tributes  of  praise,  the  Trustees  gave  him  “as 
an  evidence  of  our  high  esteem  and  appreciation  of  him”  the  set 
of  surveyor  instruments  belonging  to  Meson  Academy,  which 
likely  he  had  used  in  ante-bellum  times  in  his  classes  but  now  no 
longer  of  any  use  in  teaching  children.  In  his  reply  Moss  said 
that  no  one  else  had  ever  been  “blessed  with  a  board  of  trustees 
whose  courtesy,  justice  and  uniformity  of  kindness  has  been  more 
noted  and  appreciated.”  And  then  he  added:  “You  hold  a  high 
and  important  trust.  Meson  Academy  is  no  ordinary  institution. 
Hundreds  of  her  former  scholars  still  live  to  speak  her  praises. 
May  you  and  her  successors  ever  uphold  and  keep  her  prominent 
amongst  all  kindred  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.”” 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  of  the  Moss  regim6, 
the  newspaper  editor  said,  “It  is  like  a  glorious  sunset.  It  will,  like 
the  sun,  shed  golden  rays  of  brightness  after  the  horizon  has  been 
passed.”” 

Moss  continued  to  make  Lexington  his  home,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  everyone  in  town;  but  he  was  not  idle.  Surveying 
was  more  than  a  hobby  with  him;  it  now  became  his  profession. 
In  addition  to  serving  those  who  called  on  him,  he  began  a  de¬ 
tailed  map  of  Oglethorpe  County,  which  he  completed  in  1894, 
had  printed,  and  offered  for  sale.^ 

So  many  comments  were  made  about  his  long  tenure  at  Meson 
Academy  and  the  large  number  of  students  which  he  must  have 
taught  (often  said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand)  that  he  decided 
to  offer  to  the  Oglethorpe  Echo  for  publication  the  names  of  all 
his  students.  This  list  was  published  in  four  issues  of  the  paper  in 
1893,  and  contained  about  900  names.*^  He  later  said:  “I  almost 
daily  meet  many  of  my  former  pupils,  and  grasp  their  hands  with 
pride,  and  look  upon  them  as  my  children  and  grand-children. 

78.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  August  28  (1,  6),  1889.  See  also  ibid.,  December  3 
(3,  3).  1886. 

79.  /bid.,  Norember  29  (1,  5),  1889. 

80.  /bid.,  September  14  (1,  2),  1894.  See  also  ibid.,  August  4  (8,  2),  1893. 

81.  Issues  of  February  3  (3-3),  10  (6,  2-8),  17  (6,  2-8),  25  (6,  2-8),  1898. 
See  also  ibid.,  August  23  (1,  6),  1889. 
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Many  adom  high  positions  of  honor  and  profit,  both  state  and 
national;  and  though  scattered  from  Pennsylvania  to  California, 
and  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  the  memory  of  old  Meson,  no  doubt, 
is  dear  to  them;  and  this  section  can  claim  many  men  and  women 
who  adom  society  and  bless  mankind;  and  they  point  to  their 
alma  mater  with  conscious  pride  and  emotion^  pleasure.  Esto 
perpetual** 

Bom  on  April  2,  1823  in  Clarke  County,  Thomas  Britton  Moss 
died  on  July  7,  1898  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hensley.  His  life-long  friend,  W.  A. 
Shackelford,  editor  of  the  Oglethorpe  EchOy  devoted  the  front 
page  of  his  issue  for  July  22,  to  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Moss. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Moss  regime,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
modem  era  of  Meson  began  which  led  to  the  final  merging  of  the 
institution  into  the  state  system  of  education  and  to  the  extinction 
of  its  very  name.  But  this  modem  age  was  not  barren  of  good 
results,  and  though  principals  came  and  went  (sometimes  at  an 
appalling  rate)  none  stamped  his  name  on  the  institution  as  did 
Moss.  For  the  next  thirty  years  (1899-1920)  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Moss,  there  was  a  succession  of  fourteen  principals  (count¬ 
ing  the  reappearance  of  one),  not  a  reaction  against  the  long 
services  of  Moss  but  an  indication  of  a  troubled  and  unsettled 
educational  world.  From  1910  to  1915  there  was  a  new  principal 
every  year,  a  situation  which  led  an  observer  of  the  scene  to  com¬ 
ment;  “The  almost  yearly  changing  about  of  teachers  of  our 
schools  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  generally 
with  somebody  or  something  connected  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  present  day.”“  But  during  this  more  than  a  quarter 
century  after  Moss  there  were  some  able  teachers,  many  of  them 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities— and  one  or  two  from  normal 
schools,  which  were  beginning  to  develop  teaching  into  a  science 
and  a  profession. 

82.  Ibid.,  NoTemb«r  27  (8,  2),  1896.  The  editor  of  the  Oglethorpe  Echo 
said.  “He  has  fitted  many  men  tor  hl^h  and  nsefnl  positions  In  life,  and 
while  he  makes  very  modest  mention  of  this,  It  may  not  be  donbted  that  he 
feels  pride  as  he  scans  the  results  of  his  labor.”  Issue  of  December  4  (1,  1). 
1896.  See  also  ibid.,  January  12  (2,  1).  1917. 

88.  Ibid.,  June  25  (4,  2).  1915. 
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Moss  was  followed  immediately  by  M.  S.  Weaver,  a  graduate 
of  Mercer  University,  who  was  a  Baptist  preacher  as  well  as  a 
teacher.  Weaver  was  to  serve  for  seven  consecutive  years— longer 
than  anyone  who  followed  him.  Resigning  in  1 896  he  was  followed 
by  Joel  Qoud,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Qoud’s 
early  coming  to  Lexington  to  look  over  the  prospect  of  his  new 
position  led  the  Oglethorpe  Echo  to  announce  that  he  had  “been 
circulating  among  his  prospective  patrons”  and  that  the  “more 
the  people  see  of  the  professor  the  more  they  like  him.”*^  But 
as  Qoud’s  heart  was  more  in  the  law  than  in  teaching,  he  remained 
for  only  one  year;  but  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  school.  He 
settled  down  in  Lexington  to  become  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
and  lawyers.  Next  came  C  T.  Whipple,  his  coming  ushuring  in 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Athens.  He  promised 
to  make  Meson  “one  of  the  best  schools  in  Middle  Georgia”— 
“New  School.  New  Management.”  To  be  his  assistant  came  Miss 
Senie  Griffeth,  a  graduate  of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  also  at  Athens.** 

Whipple  remained  only  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  the 
summer  of  1898.  Now  came  Nathaniel  H.  Ballard,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  generation  at  Meson.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1886.  Before  taking 
up  teaching  he  had  a  varied  career  as  civil  engineer  and  chemist. 
His  collection  of  minerals  became  almost  as  well  known  as  he 
himself,  and  its  coming  to  Lexington  was  looked  forward  to 
almost  as  much  as  the  owner.  Ballard’s  special  contribution,  which 
apparently  did  not  continue  after  his  two  years  of  service,  was 
grading  the  school.  By  this  new  system,  the  students  were  to  be 
grouped  or  classified  on  certain  levels  and  were  to  be  advanced 
by  groups  and  not  individually  as  heretofore.  Leaving  Lexington 
in  1901,  Ballard  went  to  Brunswick  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  Glynn  County  Schools,  a  position  he  held  until  he  became 
state  superintendent  of  schools,  in  1923.®* 

Next  came  Charles  N.  Dickinson,  once  a  student  at  Hampden- 

84.  Ibid.,  November  27  (5,  3).  1896.  See  also  ibid.,  December  4  (5,  2). 

85.  Ibid.,  January  26  (1,  1),  1898.  See  also  ibid.,  October  9  (3,  2),  Novem¬ 
ber  10  (3,  2),  24  (3,  2).  1897;  May  13  (6.  2),  1898. 

86.  Ibid.,  July  29  (1.  3).  See  also  ibid.,  Jane  17  (5,  2),  1898;  June  8  (2,  2) 
1900. 
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Sidney  Q)llegc  and  then  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  stayed  only  one  year.  Following  Dickinson  in  1902  was  H.  B. 
Wallace,  down  from  Tennessee,  who  stayed  for  five  years,  and 
who  in  1915  returned  for  two  more  years.  N.  J.  Noyes  came  in 
1907  and  continued  for  three  years;  and  then  for  the  next  six 
years  there  were  six  principals:  H.  Y.  Smith,  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky;  H.  D.  Fetzer,  a  University  of  Virginia  stu¬ 
dent,  with  teaching  experience  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi  and  with  modem  ideas  including  teaching  students 
through  a  close  study  of  the  daily  newspapers;  B.  B.  Mooney, 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  University;  J.  P.  Dendy,  a  Baptist  preach¬ 
er,  who  had  made  a  great  success  as  a  teacher  at  Hoschton,  Geor¬ 
gia;  J.  G.  Colbert;  and  Wallace  again  for  two  years,  bringing  the 
succession  down  to  1917,  when  Meson  came  under  the  suzerainty 
of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Phil  W.  Davis,  who  had  once  taught  at  Young 
Harris  College.  Mrs.  Davis  had  been  previously  elected,  in  1912, 
but  had  not  accepted  the  position.  The  matriarchy  continued 
down  to  1920,  when  Meson  underwent  a  great  change.” 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Moss  regime  after  the  War,  gradually 
got  away  from  the  old  classical  education,  and  following  the  mod¬ 
em  age  after  Moss,  instmction  departed  further  and  downward 
more  to  the  elementary  subjects.  Music  was  always  popular  at 
Meson,  and  when  there  was  no  one  on  the  Meson  faculty  who 
could  teach  that  subject,  someone  in  town  stood  ready  to  do  so; 
for  Lexington  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  music.*®  In  1904  elecu- 
tion  was  added,  and  in  1918,  when  the  First  World  War  was  fresh 


87.  IhiA.,  Jal7  27  (1.  3),  1917;  August  2  (1,  3).  1918;  June  13  (1.  4). 
1919.  See  also  ibid.,  June  14  (4,  2).  1912.  For  the  succession  of  principals, 
see  ibid.,  August  2  (1,  2),  (8,  3).  1901;  May  16  (2,  4),  30  (1.  5),  August  15 
(1,  5),  1902;  September  7  (1,  4).  1906;  February  25  (9.  1).  May  27  (5,  3), 
June  17  (4,  3).  1910;  July  28  (2,  5),  1911;  August  16  (1,  5),  September  6 
(1,  4-5),  1912;  May  30  (2,  4).  1913;  May  22  (2,  5),  29  (2,  3),  1914;  June  25 
(1,  3),  1915;  September  1  (1,  4),  1916. 

88.  Ibid.,  December  10  (4,  5),  1888.  Hugh  Hodgson  of  Athens,  who  was 
beginning  a  distinguished  career  in  music  during  the  latter  days  of  Meson 
Academy,  occasionally  Tisited  Lexington  to  present  programs  of  classical 
music.  The  appreciation  of  music  which  he  fostered  In  Lexington,  later  as 
professor  of  music  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  and  Chairman  of 
the  DiTision  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  UniTersity  of  Georgia,  he  made  a  vital  force 
throughout  the  state.  In  1919  one  of  his  visits  to  Lexington  was  rained  out — 
the  unpaved  muddy  road  from  Athens  to  Lexington  having  become  almost 
impassible.  See  ibid..  December  12  (1,  5),  19  (1,  3),  1919. 
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in  people’s  minds,  Mrs.  Davis  agreed  to  teach  French  three  days 
a  week,  to  those  who  wanted  it. 

Meson  had  a  traditional  pride  in  the  books  which  made  up  its 
library,  but  at  times  this  pride  seems  to  have  lapsed  and  its  col¬ 
lection  of  books  must  have  disintegrated,  for  Moss  in  1878  com¬ 
mented  that  students  “of  former  years  were  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  those  of  the  present  day,”  and  that  the  “library  once 
connected  with  this  academy  added  much  to  the  interest  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  scholars  of  that  day.”**  In  1 896  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  was  started  to  build  up  again  Meson’s  library.  The  towns¬ 
people  were  asked  to  give  books  or  subscribe  money  for  a  book 
fund  and  every  student  was  asked  to  give  a  book.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  450  books  in  the  library,  and  the  next 
year  about  325  more  were  secured  through  the  townspeople; 
and  the  old  Lexington  circulating  library  of  200  volumes  was 
donated.  Before  the  end  of  1 898  about  200  English  classics,  bought 
new,  arrived,  and  an  order  for  100  volumes  of  standard  works 
had  gone  out.  But  what  must  have  been  an  excellent  library  had 
again  disintegrated  by  1913,  when  only  180  volumes  were  re¬ 
ported,  worth  $ioo.** 

After  Moss  the  number  of  students  remained  about  the  same 
as  during  his  post-War  regim6,  though  now  and  then  there  were 
lean  times,  as  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  when  the  totals  were  re¬ 
spectively,  II,  26,  and  16.  But  during  the  First  World  War  and 
following,  the  numbers  greatly  increased,  until  in  1920  when 
there  were  120  students  enrolled.*' 

Student  life  continued  in  some  respects  like  it  had  been  in  ante¬ 
bellum  days,  at  least  in  picnics  to  Shaking  Rock.  Buffalo  Mill 
was  now  added  as  a  favorite  spot.  Now  and  then  a  “candy  stretch¬ 
ing”  was  announced  for  the  students;  but  the  diversion  which  was 
distinctly  new  was  baseball.  By  the  1890s  the  Meson  boys  had 
their  teams,  which  played  one  another  and  the  town  boys.  In 

89.  75id.,  August  30  (3,  4).  1878. 

90.  Ibid.,  January  15  (1,  2),  December  11  (6,  3),  18  (1,  1),  1896;  January 
15  (1,  2).  1897;  Norember  4  (5,  2).  1898. 

91.  Ibid.,  January  14  (3,  2).  1887;  September  8  (1,  3).  1899;  January  23 
(1,  4),  1914;  September  3  (1.  4),  1915;  September  7  (1.  3).  1917;  September 
5  (1,  3),  1919.  Also  see  various  annual  reports  of  the  Georgia  Superintendent 
of  Education. 
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1895  Meson  won  over  die  town  team  by  the  score  of  31  to  25; 
but  a  little  later  the  town  boys  won  by  the  score  of  “about  4  to 
3— four  dozen  to  three  dozen.”**  In  1908,  when  baseball  had  be¬ 
come  a  little  more  scientific,  the  town  boys  beat  Meson  by  the 
score  of  16  to  i,  which  led  the  local  editor  to  remark:  “It  was 
thought  the  old  free  silver  issue  of  Bryan  was  a  back  number 
and  that  the  ratio  of  dxteen  to  one  was  no  more.”** 

Other  activities  of  a  more  literary  nature  were  frequently 
debates  where  such  subjects  as  “Was  Lee  a  greater  General  than 
Washington?”  were  wrestled  with;  for  a  time,  monthly  exhibitions 
or  entertainments  (“little  commencements”)  were  enjoyed;  and 
there  was  the  short-lived  Philomathian  Society  where  various  ac¬ 
tivities  were  engaged  in,  including  a  change  of  officers  at  every 
meeting  to  give  all  students  parliamentary  training.  Meson  began 
in  the  1890s  celebrating  Memorial  Day,  when  on  some  occasions 
after  various  speeches  and  recitations,  a  floral  monument  eight 
feet  high  would  be  constructed  by  a  procession  of  students  bring¬ 
ing  flowers  and  placing  them  on  a  framework.**  In  1899  Meson 
took  part  “in  the  big  school  exhibit,”  at  the  State  Fair;  and  the 
next  year  in  a  state-wide  composition  contest  the  American  Book 
Gimpany  held,  two  Meson  students  won  prizes  of  $20  and  $10 
for  their  compositions,  “A  Drop  of  Water”  and  “Cotton.” 

Certainly  for  at  least  a  century,  the  greatest  attraction  in  Lex¬ 
ington  was  the  annual  exhibition  or  commencement,  ante-bellum 
as  well  as  post  ante-bellum.  This  event  came  generally  in  early 
June,  but  for  a  month  or  more  preceding,  the  town  was  conscious 
of  the  approaching  excitement;  for  in  almost  every  Lexington 
home,  school  children  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  were 
busily  practicing  their  pieces,  and  the  normal  order  of  the  day 
in  school  was  somewhat  upset  by  the  rehearsals. 

92.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  May  S  (2,  2),  1901.  See  also  ibid..  May  24  (6,  2),  1895. 

98.  Ibid.,  May  16  (1.  2).  1908. 

94.  Ibid.,  April  28  (6,  4^).  1899;  April  27  (2.  4).  1900.  A  copy  of  the 
printed  program  of  the  exercises  held  on  April  26,  1900  is  presenred  in  the 
rare  book  collection  of  the  General  Library  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Georgia.  It 
contains  a  list  of  the  Gilmer  Bines,  Company  K,  Sixth  Georgia  Regiment, 
and  of  the  twenty-two  battle  engagements  in  which  these  soldiers  partici¬ 
pated.  The  author’s  attention  was  called  to  this  leaflet  by  John  W.  Bonner, 
Jr.,  Special  Collections  Librarian. 
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The  post-bellum  commencements  became  much  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  former  days,  keeping  some  of  the  features,  adding 
many,  and  dropping  some,  such  as  the  examinations  or  “quiz 
programs.”  One  year  a  principal  was  bold  enough  to  omit  the 
commencement,  explaining  that  he  had  decided  “to  do  away  with 
what  is  now  considered  a  relic  of  the  past  ages,”  and  thereby  re¬ 
move  this  interference  with  the  last  month  or  two  of  school 
work;®®  but  seldom  if  ever  again  was  anyone  to  so  outrage  the 
students  and  townspeople. 

There  was  now  added  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  which  almost  in¬ 
variably  set  off  the  commencement  week,  followed  the  next  day 
by  a  literary  address  by  some  prominent  out-of-town  speaker, 
unless  unobtainable,  and  then  by  a  local  attorney. 

So  appreciative  were  the  townspeople,  and  especially  the  editor 
of  the  local  newspaper,  that  every  succeeding  commencement 
was  said  to  be  just  a  little  bit  better  than  the  preceding  one.  In 
1897,  since  the  days  when  Meson  “was  rated  as  one  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  State  and  when  considered  as  but  a  wit 
below  the  colleges  then  in  existence,”  had  there  been  a  greater 
exhibition.®* 

The  year  1900  was  celebrated  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  except  among  those  who 
argued  that  1901  was  actually  the  beginning  of  a  new  century; 
but  Meson  held  that  1900  marked  her  centennial,  mistakingly 
assuming  that  the  first  academy  in  Lexington  opened  its  doors 
in  1800.  So  now  there  should  be  both  a  commencement  and  in 
essence  a  centennial  celebration.  In  addition  to  all  the  customary 
songs,  marches,  orations,  declamations,  and  so  on,  there  should 
be  a  harking  back  to  the  olden  times— a  special  program:  “Ye 
Schule  and  Concerte.  To  be  Performed  by  ye  Boyes  and  Girles 
at  ye  Meson  Schule  House  in  ye  Goodlie  Town  of  Lexington.” 
As  a  reminder  to  the  audience,  “Heed  Ye!  Ye  High  Bailiff e 
Ichabod  Higgins,  and  Aunt  Polly  Youngblood  will  see  that  no 
sparking  or  other  levity,  which  is  unseemly,  be  permitted  in  ye 
congregation  amonge  ye  younge  men  or  wimmin  folke.”  Then 

95.  IhH.,  May  31  (6,  4),  1896. 

96.  /Md.,  June  4  (5.  5).  1897. 
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the  school  was  in  session,  and  as  an  ending  to  the  program,  an  old- 
time  Negro  took  the  stage  and  gave  highly  amusing  representa¬ 
tions  of  an  ante-bellum  singing  school,  a  Negro  sermon,  and  a 
slave-time  Negro  dance.*^ 

Occasionally  there  would  be  added  a  debate  and  a  spelling 
contest  between  the  boys  and  the  girls;  and  in  1899  Ballard  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  use  an  amazing  invention  not  yet  seen 
in  Lexington,  “a  stereoptican  to  illustrate  some  of  the  recitations 
as  they  are  rendered  and  to  give  a  most  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibition  of  views  besides.”  This  contraption  had  been 
rented  and  brought  from  New  York,  but  some  of  the  mechanism 
had  gone  awry  and  the  audience  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
it  perform.  But  as  a  consolation  for  this  deprivation,  a  young 
lady  recited  “Curfew  Shall  not  Ring  Tonight.”** 

Year  in  and  year  out,  audiences  could  expect  the  old  stand-by 
recitations  and  declamations,  never  growing  old  or  monotonous 
as  they  were  handled  by  succeeding  generations  of  students: 
“Sparticus  to  the  Gladiators,”  “Rienzie’s  Address  to  the  Romans,” 
“Cataline’s  Defiance,”  “The  Supposed  Speech  of  Regulus,”  “King 
Harold’s  Speech  to  his  Army  before  the  Battle  of  Hastings,” 
“Chatham’s  Defense  of  America,”  “The  Death  of  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold,”  “Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne,”  “Haynes’  Reply  to  Web¬ 
ster,”  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,”  “The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,”  “Appomattox”;  and  then  the  lighter  ones,  “Mary  Had 
a  Little  Lamb,”  “How  Can  You  Expect  one  of  my  Age,”  “The 
Boy  Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck,”  “Little  Orphan  Annie,”  “En¬ 
tertaining  Sister’s  Beau,”  “Grandpa’s  Spectacles”— and  finally 
“Casey  at  the  Bat.” 

For  a  long  time  the  commencement  exercises  (or,  at  least,  a 
part  of  them)  had  been  held  in  the  Baptist  Church  or  sometimes 
in  the  courthouse,  because  the  old  Meson  Academy  building 
could  not  seat  large  gatherings;  and  with  the  passing  of  time,  the 
building  became  less  suited  for  school  purposes.  In  1878  it  was 
repainted,  “penciled  off,  and  put  in  perfect  repair”  ;*•  but  as  it 

97.  nid„  May  25  (2.  8-6),  1900. 

98.  Ibid.,  May  26,  (6.  2),  1899.  See  also  Jane  9  (6,  4^) 

99.  Ibid.,  May  81  (8.  2),  1878. 
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began  to  near  a  century  of  age,  the  Meson  Trustees  believed  that 
it  should  give  way  to  a  new  structure.  So,  in  1896  they  let  the 
contract  to  Eldgar  Maxwell  and  G.  W.  Brooks  to  tear  down  the 
old  building  and  erect  the  new  building  on  another  lot  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Augusta  road,  and  in  payment  to  receive  all 
the  recoverable  material  in  the  old  structure  and  $3,100.  To  secure 
this  money,  the  Trustees  sold  the  bonds  in  which  the  Meson  en¬ 
dowment  had  been  invested,  including  two  $1,000  Oglethorpe 
G)unty  bonds  which  were  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder^ 
who  happened  to  be  James  M.  Smith,  a  wealthy  Oglethorpe 
farmer.  Smith  paid  a  premium  of  $98  on  each  of  the  two  bon^. 
Defending  this  liquidation  of  the  endowment  a  local  commentator 
observed  that  from  one  cause  and  another  it  had  “dwindled  down 
until  now  the  income  from  it  b  not  enough  to  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  as  the  donor  directed.”*®® 

Meson  Academy  was  the  oldest  and  most  sentimental  building 
in  Lexington:  “To  see  the  dearly  beloved  old  academy  disappear 
will  cause  sadness,  but  to  see  it  rise  again  in  a  modem  well- 
fumished  building  will  cause  an  off  setting  gladness.”*®*  The 
newspaper  man  who  wrote  this,  probably  expressed  what  was 
in  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  Lexingtonians,  but  not  quite  what  an¬ 
other  thought,  who  observed  that  the  old  building  would  soon 
be  tom  down  and  “leveled  with  the  grave  of  him  who  has  been 
sleeping  in  its  shadow  for  neariy  a  century,  but  whose  benevolent 
spirit  still  hovers  as  a  guardian  angel  around  this  hallowed  spot.” 
“Old  men,  with  the  weight  of  many  years  of  usefulness,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “may  be  seen  winding  their  way  over  the  same  paths 
which  they  trod  in  their  boyhood  to  get  one  last  look  at  their 
alma  mater  and  they  stand  gazing  at  the  falling  walls  with  soft¬ 
ened  hearts  and  moistened  eyes,  then  turn  sadly  away  as  if  they 
had  been  looking  at  the  beloved  form  on  some  dying  friend.”*®* 

Brick-laying  began  on  the  new  building  in  November,  1896. 
The  marble  cornerstone,  twenty  by  twelve  inches,  was  donated 
by  the  Marietta  Marble  Company,  and  into  it  was  to  go  “many 

100.  Ihid.,  Ausast  7  (1.  4).  1896.  See  also  ibid..  October  2  (5,  6).  9  (5.  2). 

101.  Ibid.,  Augnst  7  (1.  4). 

102.  Ibid.,  September  18  (5,  6). 
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articles  for  future  generations  to  wonder  over  when  the  house 
shall  have  gone  to  decay”  or  be  tom  down.^®*  The  ceremonies 
of  the  cornerstone  laying  were  conducted  by  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  Masons,  who  was  escorted  from  the  courthouse  to  the 
site  of  the  new  building,  by  the  Lexington  Light  Infantry  in  full 
dress.  Into  the  cornerstone  went  a  list  of  the  members,  officers, 
and  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches; 
names  of  the  Meson  Trustees  and  the  Building  Committee;  a  roll 
of  the  Lexington  Light  Infantry;  a  catalogue  of  Meson  Academy 
for  1890-1891;  the  names  of  the  mayor  and  council;  a  roll  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  Zaradatha  Lodge,  F.A.M.;  a  $500  Con¬ 
federate  bond  and  a  Confederate  )ioo  bill;  a  history  and  the 
names  of  officers  of  the  Bank  of  Lexington;  a  copy  of  the  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  Echo  and  examples  of  its  printing;  and  several  coins,  cards, 
and  other  articles  provided  by  various  people.  After  these  cere¬ 
monies,  the  audience  heard  a  lecture  on  Masonry  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.*®* 

Construction  of  the  building  was  delayed  for  several  reasons, 
and  the  opening  was  not  celebrated  until  the  middle  of  March, 
1897.  Since  all  of  the  endowment  had  been  used  on  the  building 
itself,  there  was  no  money  left  to  furnish  the  classrooms.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  need  and  also  to  put  unanticipated  finishing  touches 
on  the  structure,  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  called  on  for  con¬ 
tributions.  About  $750  was  raised;  but  still  this  was  not  enough. 
A  bond  election  was  called  for  and  was  held  in  May,  but  it  was 
defeated,  though  the  vote  was  26  for  to  i  against,  because  45 
affirmative  votes  were  necessary.*®*  The  new  building  was  two 
stories  high,  equipped  with  single  patent  desks,  costing  with  other 
furnishings  over  $5,000,  and  sufficient  to  accomodate  150  stu¬ 
dents.  There  was  an  auditorium  seating  400  people.*®*  Sometime 
later  the  marble  slab  over  Meson’s  grave,  and  probably  a  token 

103.  Ibid.,  October  30  (5,  3).  On  the  side  of  this  stone  facing  the  north  is 
written  **  ‘Stnde  te  ipsum  Probabllem  E^hibere,’  nam  ‘Fideli  Certa  Me- 
roes.'”  On  the  side  facing  east:  “Meson:  A.  L.  5896.  A.  D.  1896.  Academy.” 

104.  Ibid.,  November  20  (6,  6).  See  also  ibid.,  February  12  (1,  6),  1897. 

105.  Ibid.,  April  30  (6,  2),  May  14  (5,  2).  See  also  ibid.,  February  5  (1,  6) 

106.  Ibid..  July  9  (8,  4). 
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of  his  dust,  was  moved  to  the  new  building  site.  In  1920  a  wing 
was  added  to  the  building. 

Lexingtonians  might  now  well  be  proud  of  their  new  building, 
as  beautiful  and  commodious  as  any  in  the  state,  in  a  town  of 
comparable  size.  But  there  was  this  fly  in  the  ointment:  Since 
all  of  the  income-producing  endowment  had  been  used  on  the 
building  there  was  now  nothing  left  with  which  to  supplement 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers;  but  this  fly  was  not  a  very  large  one, 
for  the  income  from  the  endowment  had  been  only  about  $300 
annually.  The  income  which  was  saving  Meson  from  slow  star¬ 
vation  and  inevitable  extinction  was  an  apportionment  being  re¬ 
ceived  annually  from  the  state  school  fund.  Meson  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  an  income  from  this  fund  since  the  1880s.  In  1911  it  was 
$800,  and  all  other  income  was  only  $400.  This  latter  amount 
came  from  tuition,  which  averaged  about  $3.00  per  student  a 
month,  but  from  this  rate  was  deducted  the  proportion  each  stu¬ 
dent  received  from  the  state  fund,  which  left  a  “very  nominal 
charge  for  tuition.”  But  even  any  tuition  charges  were  considered 
by  some  Lexingtonians  to  be  too  much;  they  wanted  a  free  school, 
and  what  was  more,  they  wanted  a  public  school  instead  of  a 
private  one,  as  was  Meson,  and  a  school  which  the  patrons  could 
control.  Meson  was  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees;  and  although  the  members  of  the  board  were  the  most 
prominent  and  trustworthy  citizens  of  the  town,  the  feeling  was 
that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  people.  Some  Lexingtonians 
believed  that  one  cause  for  the  lack  of  growth  of  their  town  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  free  school  there.  They  also  believed 
that  if  the  matter  were  brought  into  court.  Meson  Academy 
might  be  deprived  of  the  state  apportionment  it  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  for  this  state  money  was  legally  to  be  used  only  for  common 
schools,  whereas  Meson  Academy  was  using  it  indiscriminately 
for  all  students— common  school  and  high  school.  Meson  Academy 
had  lived  its  day.  One  citizen  obsenxd:  “So  far  as  Mr.  Meson 
is  concerned  the  academy  of  his  founding  is  about  dead.”  He 
thought  that  if  Francis  Meson  could  be  present,  he  would  favor 
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turning  the  school  over  to  the  state  for  a  common  school  or  making 
it  into  a  high  school  alone.'*” 

It  was  advocated  by  some  citizens  that  the  town  should  vote 
a  local  tax  to  be  added  to  the  state  apportionment  and  make  a 
free  school  of  Meson,  whether  it  be  common  school,  a  high  school, 
or  both.  Finally  in  1917  Lexington  voted  a  school  tax,  which 
made  Meson  Academy  free  to  all  children  in  the  Lexington  school 
district,  except  for  a  matriculation  fee  of  50  cents  a  term;  and 
there  would  be  charged  a  “very  reasonable  tuition”  to  children 
coming  from  places  outside  the  district. 

Looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1919  appropriated 
$100,000  from  which  $500  should  be  given  yearly  to  one  high 
school  in  every  county,  if  it  would  consolidate  several  smaller 
schools  and  would  provide  at  least  four  teachers.  If  such  school 
should  be  made  into  a  standard  four-year  high  school,  it  would 
receive  from  this  fund  an  additional  $1,000  annually.'*”  Meson 
Academy  was  able  to  win  out  over  rival  high  schools  in  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  County  and  to  be  designated  the  Oglethorpe  County  High 
School.'*”  This  was  the  year  1920— one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  after  Francis  Meson  had  set  up  his  endowment  for  the 
county  academy  then  in  existence  on  paper  only.  At  last  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  the  People  of  Lexington  had  fully  taken  on  the 
burden  which  Francis  Meson’s  endowment  had  so  long  bom. 

But  should  they  not  have  left  some  token  of  remembrance  to 


107.  Ibid.,  May  14  (2,  8).  1909.  See  also  ibid..  Mar  21.  («.  2).  1909;  Sep¬ 
tember  25  (4,  1),  1908. 

108.  Act*  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oeor- 
gia,  1919  (Atlanta,  1919),  287-88.  This  was  known  as  the  Barrett-Rogers  law. 

109.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  September  17  (1.  8),  1920.  See  also  ibid.,  Jannary 
28  (1,  8),  April  28  (1,  4),  May  7  (1.  4).  Dnrlng  the  early  part  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  centnry  Meson  Aciulemy  had  been  accredited  by  the  colleges  of  the 
state — that  Is,  these  colleges  on  their  own  authority  accepted  graduates  of 
Meson  without  entrance  examinations.  See  iMd.,  June  10  (2,  3-4),  August 
26  (8,  8),  1904.  Later  the  state  provided  an  accrediting  agency,  which  set 
certain  standards  to  be  met  before  a  high  school  would  be  put  on  the  list 
of  accredited  high  schools.  In  1924,  Meson  attained  a  position  on  this  list 
There  were,  however,  two  groups  of  accredited  high  schools,  known  as  Group 
I  and  Group  II.  Those  schools  which  did  not  have  adequate  equipment  in 
laboratories  or  libraries  or  which  did  not  have  a  faculty  of  whom  three 
fourths  were  college  graduates,  were  placed  in  Group  II.  As  late  as  1982, 
Meson  Academy  was  still  in  Group  II. 
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Francis  Meson,  the  first  educational  benefactor  of  Georgia?  The 
name  Meson  Academy  only  gradually  vanished.  For  some  time 
it  was  referred  to  as  “Meson  Academy,  the  county  high  school,” 
and  rmrable  dictu,  for  a  time  “Meson  Academy”  was  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  grammar  school.  And  then  it  vanished  completely  into 
“Oglethorpe  County  High  School,”  moving  away  from  the  second 
Meson  Academy  building  and  on  out  of  town  to  a  more  modem 
building  to  the  westward— leaving  the  Meson  building  to  become 
the  nesting  place  for  pigeons  and  the  habitat  of  owls  and  bats, 
until  the  building  crumbles  or  is  demolished. 

The  story  is  not  yet  complete.  The  building  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  which  Francis  Meson  left  $8,000  is  gone,  all  the  residue 
of  money  and  the  income  from  its  investment  have  been  spent; 
but  the  3714  acres  of  land  set  aside  for  the  production  of  income 
to  be  devoted  to  the  teachers  of  Meson  Academy  is  still  there; 
and  seven  self-perpetuating  trustees  are  disconsolatingly  wonder¬ 
ing  what  to  do  about  it.  In  fact  long  before  1920,  the  Meson 
Trustees  were  somewhat  the  unwilling  and  frustrated  conservators 
of  an  endowment  which  was  set  up  for  one  of  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  money  can  be  used,  but  which  in  later  days  was 
becoming  an  old  man  of  the  sea  on  the  neck  of  the  town  of 
Lexington;  if  not  strangling  its  life,  at  least  greatly  retarding  its 
growth,  according  to  the  thinking  of  many  Lexingtonians. 

The  only  part  of  the  Meson  endowment  which  had  brought  in 
an  income  worth  mentioning  was  the  investment  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  of  the  surplus  cash  left  over  from  the  $8,000  which  Meson 
had  given  for  the  construction  of  the  academy  building  and  from 
other  sources.  The  policy  which  the  Trustees  originally  adopted 
toward  the  management  of  the  land  endowment  was  based  more 
on  helping  the  town  of  Lexington  than  in  adding  anything  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  This  policy  provided  for  leasing  the  land 
at  a  nominal  sum,  as  has  already  been  noted,  beginning  in  1817 
with  fifty-year  leases.  The  original  leases  running  out  in  1866, 
the  Trustees  then  leased  these  lots  again  for  fifty  years  at  one 
dollar  a  lot  (considered  a  half  acre)  or  fraction  of  a  lot.*^®  But  in 

110.  Oglethorpe  Ck>ant7  Deed  Record  BE!,  564^5.  See  alto  Oglethorpe  Echo. 
November  27  (8,  2),  1896. 
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1897  a  number  of  lots  were  leased  for  99  years  at  fifty  cents 
annually.**'  Even  this  small  rental  the  Trustees  found  difficulty 
in  collecting.*** 

Although  a  lease  for  99  years  or  even  for  50  years  might  seem 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  be  fee  simple  ownership,  yet  human 
nature  was  such  that  a  lessee  would  hesitate  to  make  expensive 
permanent  improvements,  knowing  that  the  property  could  never 
be  sold  or  mortgaged.  This  situation  was  a  constant  nightmare 
to  those  forward-looking  Lexingtonians  who  wanted  to  see  their 
town  become  an  important  metropolis.  In  1889  they  decided, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  to  go  before  the  Superior 
Court  and  ask  that  the  Meson  will  be  broken,  now  that  the  be¬ 
quest  was  not  serving  the  purpose  intended  and  never  had  and, 
probably,  never  could  serve  such  purpose.  So  sure  were  they 
that  the  court  would  act  favorably  that  the  announcement  was 
made  that  all  of  eastern  Lexington  would  be  divided  into  lots  and 
offered  for  sale,  the  leaseholders  naturally  having  first  choice  on 
their  own  locations  and  at  a  lower  price.  The  next  term  of  court 
adjourned  without  the  matter  being  brought  up.  Possibly  the 
Trustees  did  not  agree  that  the  will  could  be  broken  and  the 
endowment  disposed  of.***  Yet  the  next  year  there  were  those 
who  were  still  hoping  that  the  land  would  be  sold— only  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  court  was  necessary,  they  held.  According  to  T.  Larry 
Gantt,  the  most  ubiquitous  and  penetrating  newspaper  man  in  all 
Georgia’s  history,  “The  matter  is  now  in  court,  and  so  soon  as 
the  decision  is  rendered,  these  school  lands  will  be  cut  up  into 
lots  and  improved.’’*** 

If  Gantt  was  not  mistaken  about  the  case  being  in  court,  then 
the  court  refused  to  break  the  will.  But  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  hope 
arose  again  in  1908,  when  the  Atlanta  &  Carolina  Railway,  an 
electric  line,  was  seeking  a  right-of-way  eastward  which  would 
pass  through  Lexington  on  its  way  to  Augusta.  The  railway 
could  not  run  through  Lexington  unless  it  were  able  to  secure 

111.  Ogletborpe  County  Deed  Record  EE^  66S-67. 

112.  Oglethorpe  Echo,  SI  (S.  8),  1878. 

IIS.  Ibid.,  June  21  (1.  »),  28  (1,  6),  August  2  (1.  2),  1889. 

114.  Ibid.,  January  17  (6,  2),  1890.  See  also  ibid.,  January  3  (1,  6). 
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a  fee-^ple  ownership  of  a  right-of-way,  and  according  to  a 
news  account  the  “best  attorneys  on  looking  into  the  matter  state 
that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  for  a  deed  to  be  secured  that 
would  hold  good.”^‘“  The  road  was  never  built,  for  other  reasons; 
but  Lexington  went  on  through  the  years  with  the  old  man  of  the 
sea  still  on  its  neck  and  unable  to  shake  him  off.  And  the  endow¬ 
ment  left  by  Francis  Meson,  that  kind-hearted  philanthropist,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  Lexington,  where  he  had  made  most  of  his  fortune, 
ended  up  by  playing  a  part  in  stunting  the  growth  of  the  town  eco¬ 
nomically  and  leaving  an  unanswered  riddle.  But  for  a  century 
and  more.  Meson  Acadony  made  Lexington  a  cultured  little 
town— and  that  should  be  enough  to  make  Francis  Meson  continue 
to  sleep  peacefully  under  his  great  marble  slab. 

116.  /bid.,  JanaaiT  SI  (2,  2),  February  28  (7,  5).  1908. 


Eleanor  Kenzie  Gordon 

By  Mrs.  Clarence  Gordon  Anderson* 

IN  recounting  the  life  of  a  brilliant  and  unique  personality, 
such  as  that  of  Mrs.  William  Washington  Gordon  (1835- 
1917),  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  her  heritage  of  courage  and 
initiative  derived  from  the  life  of  her  pioneer  ancestors  on  the 
Northwest  frontier,  so  vividly  described  in  Wau^Bun,  the  **Earty 
Day”  in  the  North-^st^  the  fascinating  account  of  those  early 
days  in  Wisconsin,  written  in  1830  by  Mrs.  Gordon’s  mother, 
Juliette  Magill  Kinzie. 

The  story  of  this  hardy  and  adventurous  family  begins  with 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  grandfather,  John  Kinzie  I,  who  was  bom  in 
Quebec  in  1763.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  Indian  trade  and 
established  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chics^  River 
where  it  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  made  his  home  there. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  Indian  tribes  and  built  the  Hrst  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago. 

He  married  Eleanor  Lytle  who,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  had 
been  captured  by  the  Seneca  Indians  in  a  raid  on  her  father’s 
house  near  Pitt^urgh  and  held  captive  for  four  years  before 
being  returned  to  her  parents. 

The  son  of  John  Kinzie  I  and  Eleanor  Lytle,  John  Harris  Kin¬ 
zie,  bom  1803,  was  first  apprenticed  to  the  American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  at  Mackinac,  organized  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  in  1829 
was  appointed  Government  Agent  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Win¬ 
nebago  at  the  ponage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
He  spoke  thirteen  different  languages  and  was  Secretary  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lewis  Cass. 

In  1830  he  married  Juliette  Magill,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Wolcott  family  of  Connecticut.  She  was  educated  at  the  Emma 
Willard  School,  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  from  all  that  we  learn 
about  her  she  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  cultured  young 

*Mr8.  Anderaon,  who  lired  at  White  Bluff,  SaTannah,  died  on  March  29th. 
1.  Publl^ed  In  New  York  In  1866. 
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woman,  of  high  courage  and  love  of  adventure  and  gifted  as  a 
musician  and  artist. 

She  set  out  with  her  husband  for  his  post  in  the  wilderness, 
taking  her  piano,  furniture  and  books  with  her  on  the  long 
journey  by  water  from  Detroit,  through  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan,  making  many  interesting  sketches  of  the  scenery  along 
the  way.  These  sketches  are  reproduced  in  Wau-Bun,  her  nar¬ 
rative  of  frontier  life  which  is  known  as  “The  Qassic  of  Wisconsin 
History.” 

The  old  Indian  Agency  House  at  Fort  Winnebago,  built  in  1832, 
the  home  of  John  Kinzie  and  his  wife,  has  been  preserved  and 
restored  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Wisconsin  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  at  Portage. 

In  addition  to  Wau~Bun,  which  in  Indian  language  means  “The 
Early  Day,”  Juliette  Kinzie  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Walter  Ogilby.  A  Novell  and  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Indian 
Massacre  at  Chicago  in  1812,  as  told  to  her  by  the  elder  Mrs. 
Kinzie  who  had  been  through  that  terrible  time.* 

Mrs.  Gordon’s  maternal  grandparents  were  Doctor  Alexander 
Wolcott  II,  of  Boston  and  his  wife  Sarah  Drake.  Their  daughter 
and  Arthur  William  Magill,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  were 
the  parents  of  Juliette  Magill.  It  is  from  such  distinguished  and 
adventurous  ancestors  who  lived  in  those  exciting  and  dangerous 
times,  enduring  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  that 
Eleanor  Kinzie  Gordon  inherited  her  valiant  and  indomitable 
character. 

Eleanor  Kinzie  was  bom  June  i8th,  1835,  in  Chicago,  in  the 
house  which  was  built  by  her  grandfather,  John  Kinzie.  In  her 
Reminiscences,  written  for  her  children,  Mrs.  Gordon  says  that 
the  house  was  called  “Cobweb  Castle.”  It  was  built  of  great  logs, 
squared,  and  was  two  stories  high. 

She  tells  of  her  happy  childhood  there  with  her  five  brothers 
and  the  seven  young  cousins  adopted  and  brought  up  by  her 
parents  in  addition  to  their  six  children.  A  memorable  event,  as  a 

2.  Published  in  Philadelphia  in  1869. 

S.  Narrative  of  the  Massacre  at  Chicago,  August  IS,  181t,  and  of  Borne 
Preceding  Events  (Chicago,  1844). 
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little  girl,  was  a  trip  to  Washington  with  her  parents.  On  the  train 
she  sang  a  song  for  Daniel  Webster  and  at  the  White  House  was 
introduced  to  President  Zachary  Taylor  and  she  chatted  with 
Dolley  Madison.  The  President  asked  her  what  he  could  do  for 
her  and  she  replied  that  she  would  like  a  lock  of  his  hair  which 
he  sent  her  the  next  day.  Her  mother  prepared  her  for  a  life  on 
the  frontier  by  giving  her  “an  intensive  training  in  cooking,  sew¬ 
ing,  housekeeping,  nursing,  gardening  and  clothes  and  shoe  mak- 
mg- 

Many  distinguished  visitors  who  came  to  Chicago  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Kinzie  home,  among  them  Frederika  Bremer,  Ca|>- 
tain  Marryat,  Charles  Lever,  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  and  “little 
Adelina  Patti  who  sang  like  a  bird  at  the  age  of  seven  years.” 

After  attending  the  Misses  Whiting’s  School  in  Chicago  Eleanor 
Kinzie  was  sent  in  1853  to  Madame  Canda’s  School  in  New  York 
Gty,  where  she  was  “outstanding  as  a  linguist,  artist  and  expert 
pianist,  winning  prizes  for  English  Composition.” 

These  were  gay  and  happy  years  for  her  with  holiday  visits 
to  her  school  friends  and  family,  excursions  and  amusements  of 
her  day,  and  trips  to  West  Point  where  her  uncle,  David  Hunter 
(later  to  be  associated  with  Savannah  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski), 
was  paymaster. 

The  charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gordon  as  Eleanor  Kinzie,  which 
is  now  in  the  Gordon  home  in  Savannah,  was  painted  by  the 
American  artist,  George  Peter  Alexander  Healy  while  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents  just  after  her  debut  in  Chicago  and  shows  her  as 
a  lovely  young  girl.  A  fine  copy  of  the  original  portrait  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Gordon’s  daughter,  Juliette  Low,  later  to  become 
distinguished  as  the  founder  of  Girl  Scouts,  and  now  approp¬ 
riately  hangs  in  the  drawing  room  of  Colonial  Dames  House  in 
Savannah,  a  loan  from  W.  W.  Gordon  III,  who  also  loaned  the 
two  fine  portraits  by  Healy  of  his  great  grandparents,  John  Kin¬ 
zie  and  Juliette  Ma^l. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  her  schoolmates,  “The  Shefrield  Giris,” 
daughters  of  the  founder  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University,  that  Eleanor  Kinzie  was  to  meet  her  future  hus¬ 
band,  William  Washington  Gordon,  a  student  at  Yale,  Qass  of 
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1853,  and  son  of  William  Washington  Gordon  of  Savannah, 
builder  and  first  president  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  After 
his  graduation  he  returned  to  Savannah  and  entered  the  cotton 
factorage  business.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  and  Eleanor 
Kinue  were  married,  on  December  21,  1857,  at  historic  S^t 
James  Church  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  as  a  young  bride,  was  warmly  welcomed  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  began  her  long  and  active  life  in  that  city.  She  and 
her  husband  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  Gordon  home  on  Bull 
and  South  Broad  streets. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  happy  life  with  her  husband  and 
little  girls  was  clouded  by  the  threatening  War  Between  the 
States.  Her  husband  offered  to  send  her  with  the  children  to 
safety  with  her  relatives  in  Chicago,  but  she  refused  to  leave 
him,  her  sympathies  being  with  the  Confederate  cause  although 
her  father,  uncle  and  two  brothers  held  commissions  in  the  Union 
forces.  Mrs.  Gordon  relates  in  her  reminiscences  that  when  Geor¬ 
gia  seceded  there  was  much  jubilation  and  *‘ail  Savannah  was  lit 
up.”  She  promptly  put  out  all  the  lights  in  the  Gordon  house, 
and  she  continued  by  saying  “until  her  husband  discovered  it  and 
turned  them  on  again.” 

The  Georgia  Hussars,  Savannah’s  historic  cavalry  troop  of 
which  her  husband  was  captain,  offered  their  services  to  President 
Davis.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  troop  “mounted,  equipped 
and  transported  themselves  to  Virginia  where  they  were  assigned 
to  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion.”  Mrs.  Gordon  with  two  children  fol¬ 
lowed  her  husband  to  Richmond  where  she  remained  for  some 
time  with  friends,  keeping  in  touch  with  him  at  his  various  posts 
where  he  was  with  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  Cavalry,  surmounting  with 
courage  and  determination  all  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  those 
hazardous  times. 

The  four  long  years  were  full  of  great  deprivation,  anxiety, 
and  sorrow  for  her.  One  of  her  brothers  was  killed,  two  were 
captured,  her  uncle  wounded  and  at  Lovejoy,  Georgia,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  seriously  wounded.  Her  situation  in  Savannah  was  a 
trying  one  for  in  spite  of  her  known  loyalty  to  the  Confederate 
cause,  her  generosity  in  sharing  with  friends  scarce  articles  of 
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food  sent  to  her  by  her  Northern  relatives,  and  her  care  for 
those  in  trouble,  she  suffered  taunts  and  criticism  which  she  bore 
with  fortitude  and  dignity. 

The  resentment  against  her  was  further  increased  when  her 
uncle.  Major  General  David  Hunter,  as  Commander  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  South,  then  in  command  of  the  Union  forces 
that  captured  Fort  Pulaski  on  April  13,  1862,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  freeing  the  negroes  at  Fort  Pulaski  and  Cookspur  Island 
and  throughout  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

It  is  of  special  interest  that  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  a  flag 
of  truce  was  arranged  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gordon’s  brother, 
Lieutenant  Arthur  M.  Kinzie,  who  was  on  General  Hunter’s 
staff,  and  that  by  order  of  General  Hugh  W.  Mercer,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Confederate  forces  located  in  Savannah,  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don’s  husband  was  placed  in  command  of  the  flag  of  truce  boat 
from  the  city.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  permitted  to  accompany  him 
which  afforded  her  not  only  the  opportunity  to  get  news  and 
gifts  from  her  family  but  allowed  her,  at  her  request,  to  bring 
back  provisions  for  her  friends  from  the  Federal  boat. 

When  the  news  came  that  Sherman  was  approaching  Savannah 
the  city  was  evacuated  and  all  troops  left  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Mrs.  Gordon  remained  and  when  Sherman  reached  Sa¬ 
vannah  on  December  21,  1864,  he  called  on  her  and  brought  let¬ 
ters  from  her  Northern  relatives. 

After  undergoing  the  unhappiness  and  hardships  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  period  the  city  was  visited  in  1876  by  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  when  victims  died  by  the  hundreds. 
Mrs.  Gordon  sent  her  children  to  safety  while  ^e  and  her  hus¬ 
band  remained  and  gave  noble  service  in  nursing  the  rick  and 
looking  after  the  dying.  At  Guyton,  twenty  miles  from  Savan¬ 
nah,  a  Mrs.  Davant  opened  her  house  to  the  refugees  from  the 
city  and  here  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  untiring  devotion,  nursed  many 
relatives  and  friends  who  had  contracted  the  fever. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  history  and  life  of  Savannah  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  active  in  all  civic  affairs,  participating  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  all  cultural  subjects  and  assisting  in  the  establishment 
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of  the  Telfair  Art  Gallery.  She  was  a  member  of  Christ  Church, 
a  staunch  Episcopalian,  and  contributed  generously  to  all  charit¬ 
able  work  of  the  city.  In  1906  she  organized  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  Savannah. 

She  edited  her  mother’s  narrative,  Wau-Bun,  and  wrote  a  life 
of  her  father,  John  Kenzie,  the  “Father  of  Chicago'*;  A  Sketch.* 
In  December,  1880,  a  great  sorrow  came  to  Mrs.  Gordon 
when  her  lovely  young  daughter  Alice,  seventeen  years  old,  died 
of  scarlet  fever  at  Madame  Charbonnier’s  School  in  New  York. 
This  sad  event  was  memorialized  by  her  mother  in  a  collection 
of  poems  entitled  Rosemary  and  Rue.* 

Just  two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  her  charac¬ 
teristic  pioneer  spirit,  founded  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Dames  in  1893  elected  its  first  president.  Under 

her  wise  and  energetic  leadership  for  six  years  many  events  of 
Georgia’s  Colonial  history  were  memorialized  throughout  the 
State  and  contributions  made  to  all  work  of  the  National  Society. 

In  1896  she  was  elected  a  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  and  served  for 
four  years.  She  was  also  an  Honorary  State  Regent  for  Georgia 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War  her  husband  was  appointed 
a  Brigadier  General  by  President  McKinley  in  1898.  She  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  various  stations  and  in  Miami,  where  his  brigade 
was  stationed  and  typhoid  was  raging  among  the  troops,  she 
and  her  daughter,  Juliette  Lx)w,  with  contributions  from  her 
family  and  the  Colonial  Dames,  organized,  equipped  and  super¬ 
vised  a  convalescent  hospital  to  take  care  of  soldiers  who  were 
discharged  from  hospitals  but  unfit  for  duty.  Undaunted  by  the 
fact  that  she  could  secure  no  liquid  diet  for  the  eighty  to  one 
hundred  men,  she  promptly  bought  quantities  of  arrowroot, 
tapioca,  and  Mellin’s  Food  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  men  in  bed, 
took  away  all  their  clothes,  leaving  them  only  their  pajamas. 

To  secure  transportation  home  for  the  invalids  was  very  dif- 


4.  Published  in  Sarannah  in  1910. 
6.  Published  in  New  York  in  1906. 
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ficult  and  on  one  occasion  she  succeeded  in  finding  places  on 
the  train  for  two  brothers  who  were  returning  to  Indiana^  one 
of  whom  was  desperately  ill  and  died  on  the  way  to  Savannah. 
Mrs.  Gordon  took  the  grieving  brother  to  her  home  where 
funeral  services  were  held  for  the  young  soldier  who  had  died. 

Mrs.  Gordon  traveled  extenavely  in  Europe  and  spent  much 
time  in  England  with  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  William  Low  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  Leigh.  A  third  daughter,  Mrs.  Wayne  Parker, 
lived  in  New  Jersey  and  her  two  sons  were  prominent  citizens 
of  Savannah. 

General  and  Mrs.  Gordon  entertained  delightfully  in  their 
beautiful  home  and  were  hosts  to  many  distinguished  persons 
who  visited  Savannah.  On  their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary, 
December  21,  1907,  at  a  family  gathering  General  and  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don  waltzed  gayly  when  their  daughter  played  an  air  on  the 
piano. 

In  the  many  accomplishments  of  her  long  life  Mrs.  Gordon 
demonstrated  her  high  standards,  unfailing  courage,  determina¬ 
tion  and  initiative.  She  combined  executive  ability  with  clear 
thinking  and  a  forthright  approach  to  all  difficulties.  She  was 
a  delightful  companion— original,  vivacious  and  witty.  Many  in¬ 
stances  of  her  clever  repartee  and  sparkling  wit  are  remembered 
and  enjoyed  by  those  who  knew  her.  Her  interest  in  the  Colonial 
Dames  continued  and  was  an  inspiration  to  the  members  to  up¬ 
hold  her  ideals.  In  1916,  when  Honorary  President  of  the  Society, 
she  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  Whitefield  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Bethesda. 

Mrs.  Gordon  continued  her  activity  in  life  up  to  the  age  of 
eighty-two  when  she  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  by  her  phy¬ 
sician’s  order  was  confined  to  her  room.  This  was  too  sore  a  trial 
for  one  of  her  energetic  temperament  and  she  electrified  her 
family  by  preferring  the  bannisters  to  the  stairs  and  joining  them 
in  the  parlor. 

In  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Gordon  on  February  22,  1917,  Savannah 
lost  a  loyal  and  distinguished  citizen  who  had  shared  in  all  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  its  people  and  had  in  every  way  assisted 
in  preserving  the  historic  and  cultural  background  of  die  dty. 


British  Enterprise  in  Georgia,  1865-1907 

By  Alfred  Tischendorf* 


The  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  an 
intense  interest  in  the  United  States  by  British  investors.' 
Although  the  greatest  amount  of  British  capital  flowed  toward 
the  bonanza  mining  areas  of  the  West,  considerable  sums  were 
invested  in  companies  organized  to  work  in  the  Southern  states. 
Between  December  29,  1865,  and  November  25,  1899,  at  least 
sixteen  Limited  companies  with  an  authorized  capital  of  nearly 
3,000,000  were  registered  in  London  to  develop  mines  and 
land  in  Georgia.  The  official  records  of  these  companies  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Company  Record  Office  in  Bush 
House,  London,  to  the  Public  Record  Office  where  they  are 
open  to  public  inspection.  Each  of  these  concerns  was  given 
a  number  on  the  day  of  its  incorpioration  and  researchers  must 
present  the  number  when  requesting  the  file  of  a  particular 
company.  The  files  usually  include  copies  of  pertinent  contracts, 
yearly  lists  of  shareholders,  and  summaries  of  capital  and  shares. 
Material  dealing  with  the  development  or  Enal  Esposidon  of 
property  is  seldom  included.  Unlike  many  companies  incorporated 
to  work  in  other  areas  of  the  Americas,  Georgia  enterprises  at¬ 
tracted  few  members  of  Parliament,  dtled  gentry,  or  high  rank¬ 
ing  military  officers  to  their  boards  of  directors.  Reports  of  com¬ 
pany  meetings  appeared  infrequently  in  London  fmancial  journals 
and  these  ventures,  without  excepdon,  returned  no  dividends  to 
investors.  By  late  1907  the  sixteen  Limited  enterprises  either  had 
closed  operadons  voluntarily  or  been  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
Registrar  of  Public  G)mpanies.  Informadon  in  English  archives 
and  libraries  regarding  the  acdvides  of  these  companies  must  be 
termed  “fragmentary.”  However,  the  available  sources  in  London 

*  Instructor  in  History,  Dnke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1.  In  1881,  for  example,  18  British  mining  companies  were  registered 
to  work  In  the  United  States  by  British  investors;  61  In  1888;  48  in  1886, 
Mining  Journal,  LII  (January  7,  1882),  2;  ibid.,  LIX  (January  6,  1889),  26; 
i54<f.,  LXVII  (January  9,  1897),  48. 
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provide  a  base  on  which  historians  in  the  United  States  someday 
may  wish  to  build  the  complete  story  of  British  activity  in  Georgia. 

A  few  months  after  the  end  of  the  American  Qvil  War,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickstone  and  Robert  Rumney,  merchants  in  Manchester, 
England,  made  a  provisional  agreement  with  Georgian  Percy 
Oliver  to  purchase  a  plantation  in  Sumter  County.^  The  two 
Britons  planned  to  manage  the  estate,  grow  and  sell  cotton,  re¬ 
fine  and  sell  cotton  oil,  and  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  coffee,  and 
com.  The  property  apparently  was  taken  over,  improved  with 
the  ^26,400  that  the  enterprise,  the  Georgia  Land  &  Cotton 
Company,  received  from  thirty-one  shareholders,  and  then  leased 
to  residents  of  Sumter  County  in  1866.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
London  records  to  indicate  that  Pickstone,  Rumney,  or  any  of 
the  British  shareholders  went  to  Georgia  to  supervise  work  on 
the  property.  In  1877,  after  investing  over  64,000  in  the  plan¬ 
tation,  the  venture  decided  to  liquidate  its  holdings.  Five  years 
later,  on  June  z8,  1882,  the  task  was  completed  and  the  company 
held  its  final  meeting. 

No  more  Georgia  companies  were  formed  in  London  after 
1865  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  Then  six  were  organized  be¬ 
tween  1882  and  1889.  The  Georgia  Land,  Lumber,  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Company  was  registered  on  March  24,  1882,  “to  acquire 
lands,  machinery  and  cattle  in  Georgia.”'  The  company  raised 
/ 1,308  I  or  in  six  months  before  the  seventeen  shareholders,  one 
of  them  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Taylor  of  Bristol,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man,  George  Berry  of  London,  decided  to  dissolve  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Georgia  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  also  short-lived. 
Major  R.  Heane  of  the  British  Army  headed  a  group  that  planned 
to  buy  an  estate  belonging  to  one  Joriah  Curtis  in  White  County. 
The  seven  shareholders  raised  only  in  twelve  months  and 
when  no  reports  were  issued  after  December,  1884,  the  company 
was  removed  from  the  Register.^  The  Nacoochee  Placer  Gold 
Mines  enterprise,  organized  with  an  authorized  capital  of  £,  200,000 
to  buy  a  mining  site  from  William  Curtis  of  Nacoochee,  White 

S.  File  No.  2419-C.  Georgia  Land  k  Cotton  Company. 

S.  File  No.  16576,  Georgia  Land.  Lumber,  and  Coloniiatlon  Company. 

4.  FUe  No.  18740,  Georgia  Gold  Mlnee. 
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County,  was  unable  to  raise  enough  capital  to  make  even  a  down 
payment  on  the  property."  Shareholders  in  the  Dahlonega  Com¬ 
pany  were  able  to  raise  enough  capital  to  buy  two  mines  near 
Dahlonega  in  Lumpkin  County,  but  the  enterprise  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  active  concerns  when,  according  to  the  company’s 
acting  secretary  in  September,  1892:  “It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  Annual  Summary  because  the  late  Managing  Director  ab¬ 
sconded  to  America  and  has  taken  the  share  register  and  all  the 
books  of  the  company.”* 

More  attention  may  be  given  to  two  other  companies  that 
were  first  organized  during  the  i88o’s.  On  December  15,  1885, 
William  Crammond  Martin  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  agent  for  London 
merchants,  accountants,  and  bankers,  purchased  the  mineral  rights 
to  the  Dean  Mines  in  Nacoochee  from  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dean  and  others 
of  Mount  Airy  for  jC  2,000  in  cash  and  ^48,000  in  shares  of  the 
company  Martin  organized  in  London  to  exploit  the  area.’  The 
vendors  retained  the  right  to  use  the  surface  of  the  land  for  what¬ 
ever  purposes  they  wished,  as  well  as  the  right  to  use  the  river 
that  flowed  through  the  tract.  The  British  enterprise,  the  St. 
George  Gold  Mining  Company,  made  sporadic  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  its  concession  from  1885  to  1894  wi^^  On 

June  6,  1894,  the  board  of  directors  decided  to  windup  the  con¬ 
cern,  reconstruct  the  company,  and  make  further  attempts  to 
open  the  mines.  Within  three  years  the  new  company  raised 

2 1,234  ^rom  174  investors.®  The  money  soon  was  spent  and 
by  1897  the  venture  was  clearly  in  financial  difficulty.  Directors 
then  borrowed  jC  2,000  at  10  per  cent  interest  from  Fred  Hunt 
of  Middlesex  County  and  Edwin  Browley  of  Hampstead,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  London.  When  the  St.  George  concern  defaulted  on  pay¬ 
ment  Hunt  and  Browley  agreed  to  take  the  property  in  Georgia 
in  return  for  canceling  the  note.  The  two  men  then  organized  the 
Gold  Reefs  of  Georgia,  Limited,  in  1897  to  exploit  the  property 
in  Nacoochee  as  well  as  other  mines  in  White  County,  called 

5.  Pile  No.  22914.  Nacoochee  Placer  Gold  Mines. 

6.  File  No.  29819,  Dahlonega  Company. 

7.  Pile  No.  22294,  St.  George  Gold  Mining  Company. 

8.  Pile  No.  41710,  St  George  Gold  Mining  Company  (reconstruction). 
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“Reynold’s  Vein  and  Block  70.”*  By  1902  the  Gold  Reefs  venture 
was  ^4,667  in  debt.  After  a  conference  of  shareholders  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  lease  the  property  to  Georgians,  receive  a  ycariy 
royalty,  and  pull  out  of  the  state. 

The  Hamby  Mountain  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  the  only 
Georgia  mining  concern  owned  by  Britons  to  receive  publicity 
in  the  London  Mining  World  and  Engineering  Record,  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  information  for  students  of  British  overseas 
investment  activity. Twelve  Britons,  mainly  manufacturers  and 
contractors  from  the  Lancashire  district,  purchased  five  mining 
ates  from  William  Frederick  Curtis  for  an  unannounced  sum  in 
November,  1886.  J.  Valentine  Smedley,  an  ex-Confederate  sol¬ 
dier,  was  appointed  to  the  company’s  board  of  directors  to  handle 
business  affairs  for  the  company  in  Georgia.*^  Directors  were 
annoyed  because  investors  were  slow  to  answer  calls  for  capital, 
but  by  March,  1887,  over  jC  15,000  was  paid  in  for  company 
shares.  The  Hamby  enterprise  began  mining  in  Georgia  in  1887 
and,  according  to  the  directors,  found  gold  “wherever  we  go.”^* 
Unfortunately,  the  Britons  were  unable  to  bring  out  enou^ 
gold  to  make  the  mine  pay.  Secondly,  the  area  was  ruined  during 
the  Gvil  War  and  the  company  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
develop  the  mines  properly.  Directors  also  announced  in  1899 
that  the  company  could  not  pay  a  debt  of  >C<588  in  Georgia  or 
pay  for  office  rent  in  London.**  The  depression  of  the  early 
1890’s  ended  whatever  chance  the  company  had  of  raising  more 
working  capital  and  the  property  was  sold. 

In  London  the  effect  of  the  depression  was  apparent.  No 
Georgia  companies  with  the  exception  of  the  reconstructed  St. 
George  Gold  Mining  Company  were  registered  between  1889 
and  1895.  Then  during  the  next  four  years  six  new  enterprises 
were  organized  to  operate  in  Georgia.  Three  companies,  the 

9.  File  No.  51110.  Gold  Reefs  of  Georgia. 

10.  File  No.  23410,  Hamby  Mountain  Gold  Mines. 

11.  Mining  World  and  Engineering  Record,  XXXII  (March  5,  1887).  269. 
Hereinafter  cited  as  Mining  World. 

12.  Mining  World,  XXXYII  (December  21,  1889),  1033. 

13.  Ihid. 
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Georgia  Gold  Fields,  Georgian  Syndicate,  and  the  Marsland  Gold 
Mines,  informed  investors  through  prospectuses  that  they  planned 
to  do  business  in  Georgia.  However,  all  three  collapsed  before 
any  contracts  were  signed.^*  Major  General  Edward  McLaughlin 
and  the  Britons  who  formed  the  British  and  Georgia  Corporation 
acquired  an  option  in  February,  1897,  to  buy  property  belonging 
to  Edward  Mayne  of  Ellijay.^®  The  property  was  scattered  in 
Hall,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer,  Fannin,  Dawson,  and  Union  counties. 
McLaughlin’s  plans  never  materialized  since  investors  in  England 
showed  no  interest  in  the  project.  Almost  the  same  problem 
plagued  the  promoters  of  two  other  companies.  Golden  Georgia 
and  the  Southern  States  Goldfields  Development  Company.  The 
Golden  Georgia  concern  took  an  option  on  lands  near  Villa  Rica, 
Douglas  County,  in  March,  1897.  When  only  3,383  was  raised 
from  the  sale  of  shares  in  four  years  the  company  was  dissolved.^* 
The  Southern  States  venture  purchased  the  “Glade  Estate”  near 
Gainesville  from  Samuel  Fraser  for  ^  2,000  in  cash  and  £,  1 3,000  in 
company  shares  in  April,  1897.'^  By  1899  company  was  deep 
in  debt  to  directors  who  loaned  their  own  capital  to  the  venture. 
The  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Glade  Mining  Company 
but  there  was  little  response  from  the  public.'®  On  February  2, 
1904,  arrangements  were  made  to  sell  the  property  and  dissolve 
the  company. 

In  a  period  when  British  investments  in  Latin  America,  the 
Far  East,  British  Dominions,  and  the  Western  United  States  began 
to  assume  gigantic  proportions,  the  interests  of  comparatively 
few  Britons  in  Georgia  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Not  more  than 

141,686  was  actually  paid  in  cash  for  shares  in  the  companies. 
None  of  the  companies  had  more  than  174  shareholders  and  all 
had  a  total  of  less  than  1,000  investors.  Yet  the  sources  in  London 
suggest  an  interesting  episode,  not  only  in  Georgia  history,  but 
in  the  story  of  Britain’s  overseas  investments. 

14.  Pile  No.  48377,  Georgia  Gold  Fields;  File  No.  61012,  The  Georgian 
Syndicate:  File  No.  60341,  Marsland  Gold  Mines. 

15.  File  No.  51257,  British  and  Georgia  Corporation. 

16.  File  No.  61807,  Golden  Georgia. 

17.  File  No.  51951,  The  Southern  States  Goldfields  Development  Company. 

18.  File  No.  64305,  Glade  Mining  Company. 
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Name 


Georgia  Land  &  Cotton  Company 

Georgia  Land,  Lumber,  and 

Colonization  Company 

Georgia  Gold  Mines 

St.  George  Gold  Mining  Company 

Nacoochee  Placer  Gold  Mines 

Hamby  Mountain  Gold  Mines 

Dahlonega  Company 

St.  George  Gold  Mining  Company 

Georgia  Gold  Fields 

The  Georgian  Syndicate 

Gold  ReeK  of  (^rgia 

British  and  Georgia  Corporation 

Golden  Georgia 

The  Southern  States  GoldBelds 
Development 
Marsland  Gold  Mines 
Glade  Mining  Company 


Authorized 

capital 

Registered 

L 

70,000 

December  29,  1865 

250,000 

March  24,  1882 

400,000 

August  18,  1883 

60,000 

December  30, 1885 

200,000 

July  16,  1883 

300,000 

November  5,  1886 

100,000 

October  25,  1889 

75,000 

August  2,  1894 

175,000 

June  17,  18^ 

2,500 

January  26,  1897 

85,000 

Februsuy  2,  1897 

1,00,000 

February  13,  1897 

6,000 

March  30,  1897 

20,000 

April  3,  1897 

12,500 

January  18,  1899 

150,000 

November  25,  1899 

Collections  of  The  Georgia  Historical 
Society  and  Other  Documents 

THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  THOMAS  RASBERRY, 

1758-1761 

Part  VIII 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Mr  William  Thomson 

Union  -  Strachan  -  London 
Salisbury  -  Sharpe  -  Bristol 
Savannah  Georgia  Septembr.  5th  1760 
My  last  was  the  14th  July  which  I  hope  came  safe  to  hand  as  it 
enclosed  you  a  Remittance  of  639.2. 10  Sterling  in  Bills  which  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  were  unexceptionable.  Since  my  said  Lre 
of  July  Coll.  Montgomery  has  met  with  a  Check  in  the  middle  Chero¬ 
kee  Towns  and  Fort  Loudoun  surrendered,  on  Terms,  to  these 
Indians,  who,  however,  by  Accounts  we  have  received,  seem  at  present 
to  be  vary  desirous  of  Peace.  As  to  the  Creeks,  they  have  committed 
no  other  Act  of  Hostility  against  us  than  what  I  mentioned  in  mine 
of  the  2d.  June,  and  the  Major  part  of  their  Nation  has  since  not 
only  disowned  having  having  any  Concern  but  even  any  previous 
Knowledge  of  the  Outrage  committed  on  their  Traders,  and  as  a 
Proof  thereof  have  brought  down  to  Augusta  a  great  Part  of  the 
Effects  of  those  who  were  either  killed  or  abandoned  their  Nation; 
so  that  from  these,  and  several  other  corroberating  Circumstances, 
we  have  Reason  to  hope  that  Matters  may  be  soon  be  accomodated 
with  the  Indians  and  it  is  in  Confidence  of  this  that  I  am  now  to 
desire  you  to  ship  me  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Receipt  hereof  the 
following  Articles  under  Insurance  Namely 
500  yds  white  Edinburghs  a  8d  per  yd 

1300  yds  brown  ditto  a  7d. 

1200  yds  Irish  OSnabrig  a  7d. 

6  ps.  H  Irish  Linnen  a  i2d.  per  yd 

6  ps.  ditto  a  i4d. 

6  ps.  ”  ditto  a  i6d. 

6  ps.  ”  ditto  a  i8d. 

4  ps.  ’’  ditto  a  2  id. 

4  ps.  ”  ditto  a  2S. 

*Director  of  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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2  ps.  ditto 

a  2/6 

2  ps.  ditto 

a  2/9 

6  ps.  Irish  Sheeting 

a  i2d.  p 

4  ps.  Dowlas 

a  16s.  per  ps. 

4  ps.  ditto 

00 

4  ps.  ditto 

a  21s 

4  ps.  ditto 

a  25s 

4  ps.  ditto 

a  27/6 

4  ps.  ditto 

a  30/ 

3  ps.  Garlix 

a  18/  per  ps. 

3  ps.  ditto 

a  20/ 

3  ps.  ditto 

a  22/ 

3  ps.  ditto 

a  24/ 

4  ps.  manchester  striped  Cotton  Hoi 

2  ps.  ditto 

a  i6d 

2  ps.  ditto 

a  i8d. 

7/8ths  cotton  Check 


ditto 
ditto 

yd  wd.  ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


i6d 

ipd 

a 

i6d 

2od 


a  13d  per  Ell 


i4d  per  £11 


12  Womens  blue  &  white  striped  cotton  Gowns  at  8/6  or  9s.  each  - 
striped  the  length  Way  of  the  Qoth  and  narrow  Stripes 
2  ps.  blue  &  white  striped  Ginehams  at  20/  per  ps  1  „  . 

2  red  &  wUtt  stn^  ditto  at  27s.  ptt  I"*™'*  Stnpes 

15  ps.  cotton  Romall  Handkerchiefs  a’  io/6  per  ps. 


4  ps.  Cambrick 


at  22/  per  ps 


4 

ps. 

ditto 

at  26/ 

2 

ps. 

ditto 

at  30/ 

I 

ps. 

ditto 

at  35/ 

I 

ps. 

ditto 

at  40/ 

2 

ps. 

Renting 

a  12/  per  ps 

2 

ps. 

ditto 

a  15/ 

2 

ps. 

ditto 

a  18/ 

2 

ps. 

long  Lawns  32  yds 

ea  at  52/  per  ] 

2 

ps. 

ditto 

a’  63/ 

ps. 


ditto 


a  72/ 


12  ps.  18  yard  Callicoe  with  white  Grounds  and  large  Flowers 
(6  at  26s.  per  ps.  &  6  ps.  at  30/) 

12  ps.  dark  ground  ditto  at  18/  per  ps. 

12  ps.  blue  ground  Chintz  at  25/  per  ps 
12  ps.  5  coloured  white  ground  ditto  a  26/  per  ps 


Patterns  for 
Gowns 
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6  ps.doublc  china  blue  &  White  printed  Linnen  of  814  or  yards 
each  at  2/2  per  yd 

6  ps.  purple  &  white  ditto  about  17  yds  each  at  i8d  per  yd  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Patterns 

3  doz  silk  Handkerchiefs  at  29s.  per  doz  1  let  a  few  of  these 

3  doz  ditto  at  38/  per  doz  J  be  blue  ground 

I  doz  womens  coloured  gauze  Handkerchiefs  different  colours 

I  doz  mens  striped  single  silk  Caps  abt.  44/  per  doz.  but  none  of  them 
black 

4  doz  blue  &  white  linnen  Handkerchiefs  spotted  at  1 1  /6  per  doz 
4  dos  paste  work  ditto  a’  12/9  per  doz. 

I  doz  womens  black  silk  Mittens  at  40/  or  45/  per  doz 

1  doz  dos.  do.  coloured  and  of  different  Colours 

2  doz  woms.  open  arm’d  cotton  Mittens  a  18/  per  doz 

2  doz  dos.  do  24/  per  doz 

2  doz  mens  striped  cotton  Caps  a  9s.  per  dz 
2  doz  mens  fine  plain  white  thread  Stockings  about  45s  per  doz 
2  doz  dos.  brown  thread  ditto  a  good  Sort 
12  ordinary  bed  Ticks  at  9  or  10/  each 
25  lb.  good  OSnabrig  Thread  full  weight 
15  lb.  ditto  lower  priced  done  up  in  half  pounds 
12  lb.  whited  brown  ditto  a’  2/2 
6  lb.  Stiching  Thread  a’  3/ 

6  lb.  ditto  a’  3/6 

6  lb.  ditto  a’  3/9 

14  lb.  fine  ounce  ditto  a’  25/  per  Lb 

14  lb.  ditto  a’  30/ 

18  doz  blue  &  white  dutch  Pretties 
6  doz.  narrow  figured  Ribbons  for  Children 
2  doz.  youths  castor  Hatts  at  30/  per  doz. 

4  doz  mens  do.  a’  36/  per  doz 

4  doz  dos.  do.  a  24/  per  doz 

2  doz.  woms.  black  hair  Hatts 
4  doz.  woms.  straw  Hatts 
2  doz.  girls  ditto 

please  to  let  these  straw  Hatts  be  of  a  midling  Quality  the 
last  you  sent  was  too  coarse 
6  woms.  coloured  flowered  silk  Hatts 
6  ditto  plain  satdn 

I  doz  bkek  silk  Bonnetts  or  half  Hatts 
I  doz  black  silk  Hives 
6  ps.  %  Garlix  at  18/ 

6  ps.  do.  a  10/ 
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4  ps- 

do. 

a  22/6 

4  ps- 

do. 

a  25/ 

4  ps. 

do. 

a  27/6 

3  doz  mens  single  channel  Pumps 

4  doz.  womens  stuff  damask  &  everlasting  Shoes,  let  a  few  pr. 

be  black  but  none  yellow 

2  doz.  girls  ditto  -  sorted 

2  doz.  woms.  leather  Shoes 

2  doz.  ^Is  do.  I  , 

j  f  .  y  sorted 

2  doz.  boys  do.  | 

2  Reams  post  Paper  a’  14/6  or  15/ 

8  Rms.  fools  cap  do.  a  12/6 


a  8  or  9s 


at  12/ 


6  Rms.  pot  do.  a  8  or  9s 
2  Rms.  brown  do 
2  Rms.  whited  brown  do. 

1  doz  lead  Ink  Stands  with  Glasses  at  14/  per  doz 

6  doz.  black  lead  Pencils  chiefly  of  the  sm^est  Size 

2  doz.  Primmers 

4  doz.  horn  Books  with  gilt  or  silvered  leather  Backs 
2  doz.  PSalters 

2  doz.  tin  pudding  Pans  at  10/  per  doz. 

2  doz  ditto  at  12/ 

12  doz  quan  tin  Potts 

12  doz  pint  ditto 

12  doz.  half  pint  ditto 

2  doz.  3  pint  dn  Boylers 

6  doz.  I  Lb.  Cannisters 

2  doz.  2  Lb.  ditto 

4  Nests  tin  Kettles 

6  Nests  red  gilt  Trunks 

6  doz  best  mettal  flat  pewter  Plates 

2  doz.  soop  ditto 

Vi  doz.  soop  Dishes  sorted 

2  doz.  socket  Spades  a’  35s/  per  doz. 

50  Lb.  dutch  glazed  Shoe  Thi^d 
2  doz  Hinges  with  hooks  a’  4/6  per  doz 


2  doz  ditto 
2  doz.  ditto 
i  doz.  ditto 

1  doz.  ditto 

2  doz.  X  garnet  ditto 
2  doz.  ditto 

2  doz.  ditto 


a  6/6 
a’  9s. 
a  14/ 
a  20/ 

a  4/6  per  dz 
a  6/6 
a  9s. 
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1  doz.  ditto  a  14/ 

1  doz.  ditto  a  20/ 

12  doz.  rice  Sickles  a  4/16  per  doz. 

2  doz.  claw  Hammers  a’  12/  per  doz  I  „  .  ,  i  j  1 

2  dor.  ditto  a  .4/*^ .  f 

6  7  feet  X  cut  Saws,  best  &rt 
12  doz.  hand  saw  Files  at  2od.  per  doz 
2  groce  Aul  BLades  sorted 
6  small  steel  Coffee  Mills  at  6/  each 
6  large  ditto  at  7s.  ea. 

I  doz.  flat  brass  Candlesticks  at  2/6  each 
I  doz.  ditto  with  Tinder  Boxes  a  2/3  each 
I  doz.  brass  Snuffers  a*  11/  per  doz 

1  doz.  copper  Tea  Kettles  sorted 

4  doz.  Table  Knives  &  Forks  at  2/6  per  doz. 

4  doz.  ditto  a  3/9 

4  doz.  ditto  a  5/ 

all  split  Handles  and  what  I  mean  by  a  dozen  is  6  Knives 
&  6  Forks 

8  doz  small  cuttoe  Knives  a’  3/  per  doz. 

8  doz.  ditto  a  4/ 

4  doz.  ditto  a  5/ 

lom.  Needles  sorted,  but  chiefly  of  the  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4  and  put 
up  in  papers  of  25  each  being  the  more  convenient  for  ^e 
4  doz.  best  minikin  Pins  a’  6/ 

4  doz.  short  Whites  a  7/6 

4  doz.  II  Lb.  a  5/ 

4  doz.  X  Whites  a  7s 

4  doz.  4^  a  9/6 

4  doz.  M.C  a  12/ 

The  Same  as  you  had  from  Hardy  k  sent  per  the  Harrietta 
the  first  Time. 

2  doz.  square  steel  Shoe  Buckells  a*  4/  per  doz. 

2  doz.  a  5/  per  do. 

2  doz.  large  fine  tooth  box  Combs 
6  2  quart  china  Bowls 
6  I  quart  ditto 
6  pint  ditto 

6  doz.  Tea  Cups  k  Saucers 
6  doz.  burnt  in  ditto 

please  to  order  the  above  Cups  k  Saucers  to  be  pretty  large 
&  plain,  i.  e.,  neither  scollopt,  or  ribb’d. 

24  doz.  pr.  white  stone  Cups  &  Queers,  a*  i8d.  per  doz  pr. 
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24  doz.  pr.  blue  &  white  ditto  a’  i8d.  per  doz  pr. 

9  doz.  hemp  fish  Lines  at  2/  per  doz. 

9  doz.  do.  a’  3/  per  doz. 

4  doz.  cotton  do  a’  10/  per  doz. 

2  . .  o  . .  o  2  Inch  white  Rope 
300  Lb.  F  Gunpowder 

200  H  ditto 

in  i/4th.  and  i/8th.  Barrels  and  please  to  give  particular 
Directions  to  send  none  but  what  is  really  gCK^ 

5  . .  o  . .  o  Bird  &  mustard  seed  Shot 

3  . .  o  . .  o  small  swan  Shot 

6  netted  ell  wide  Umbrelloes 
6  do.  yard  wide  do 

i  Chest  Bohea  Tea 

6  .  .  o  . .  o  single  Loaf  Sugar  in  small  hard  baked  Loaves 
12  Lb.  common  fig  Blue 
I  .  .  o  .  .  o  common  Starch 

3  half  Chests  florence  Oyl 
i  .  .  o  .  .  o  Salt  petre 

12  Lb.  3  strand  net  Twine  at  13d.  per  Lb 

18  lb.  sail  ditto  a  i2d. 

1 2  lb.  casting  net  ditto  a  2/6 

12  ps.  brown  Roles  at  4-^  or  5d.  per  Ell 

1  ps.  yard  wide  flowered  Dimmitty  abt.  20  yards  at  36/  per  ps. 

2  ps.  fine  brown  Holland  (or  Silesia)  about  35  yds  each  at  35  or 

36s.  per  ps. 

1  ps.  meal  Sacking  at  7-Kd.  per  yd 

2  ps.  corded  Dimmitty  of  15  yds  each  at  14/6  per  ps. 

2  ps.  do.  a  17s. 

2  ps.  do.  a  20s. 

4  eroce  scarlet  star  Gartering  at  9s.  per  gro. 

6  Slack  knit  Breeches  Patterns  a  6/6  each 

3  blue  ditto  a’  7s 

3  scaiiett  ditto  a’  9s 

2  ps.  dyed  Pillow  or  Fustian  dark  brown  a  23/  per  ps. 

2  ps.  ditto  light  olive  a  34/  per  ps 

2  ps.  ditto  do.  a  38/ 

I  shou’d  be  glad  to  have  the  Edinburgs  and  OSnabrig  come  out  in 
small,  or  what  they  call,  half  peices,  bein^  by  far  much  the  more 
handy  for  Sale.  I  have  received  Complaints  from  several  of  my 
Customers  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  Irish  Linnens  you  have  lately 
sent  me,  as  being  very  rotten,  notwithstanding  there  was  no  manner 
of  Appearance  of  any  Sea  Damage  when  opened,  and  how  to  account 
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for  it,  I  know  not,  unless  those  ps.  complained  off  might  have  been 
old  Shopkeepers  and  so  decayed  by  Age,  which  you’l  please  to  hint 
to  Wakefield  &  Co.  who  sent  them.  Its  also  supposed  and  really  so 
appears  that  Mr.  Woodrooffe  charges  his  Hosiery  to  high,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  Stockings,  and  more  especially  some  tinead  ribbd  that 
came  1^  in  Raines  &  Ball  too  which  their  price  and  quality  bears 
no  manner  of  Affinity,  and  we  must  be  obliged,  I  am  afraid,  to  sell 
them  much  under  the  conmon  Advance  in  Order  to  get  rid  of 
’em.  1  can  assure  you,  ‘its  equally  disagreable  to  me  either  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  make  Complaints  of  any  kind.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  I’me 
of  Opinion  it  n^  be  sometimes  necessary  to  hint  these  Remarks 
to  some  of  your  Tradesmen  as  a  Rule  for  their  future  Conduct  when 
ever  their  appears  a  reasonable  Necessity  for  it.  In  mine  of  the 
2d  June  last  you  were  desired  (on  Account  of  our  Indian  Com¬ 
motions)  “that  if  you  had  already  executed  my  Order  of  the  ist. 
February,  preceeding,  and  the  Goods  shou’d  be  taken,  that  in  re¬ 
shipping  them  you’d  reduce  the  Quanity  to  one  half  of  what  was 
ordered;’’  if  that  Lre  reached  you  in  Time  (of  which  I’me  in  Doubt) 
and  only  the  half  of  them  are  coming  out,  ‘its  probable  they  may 
be  sufficient  until  I  am  again  supplyed  in  Consequence  of  this,  but 
if  otherwise  the  whole  of  them  are  on  their  Way  here  they’l  not 
be  too  much  for  my  Sale  and  1  woud  not  have  this  present  Order 
diminished  on  Account  of  what  I  wrote  you  the  said  ad.  June. 
I  shall,  if  possible,  by  this  Conveyance  make  you  a  Remittance  in 
Bills  to  the  Amount  of  (,ioo  or  upwards  and  am  collecting  what 
Indico,  Deer  Skins  &ca.  I  can,  in  order  to  send  you  the  coming  Winter. 
1  believe  you’l  find  a  small  Error  of  lo/  in  your  prejudice  in  my 
Acct.  Current  closed  31st  December  last  -  Vizt  Augrt.  31st.  1758 
where  the  Sum  carried  out  ^835.2.4  Goods  per  the  Union  and 
Mercury  shoud  be  835.12.4  which  you’l  please  to  rectify. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  foregoing  Goods  Ordered  I  found  that 
I  had  omitted  several  principal  Articles  which  will  be  wanted  & 
1  must  therefore  desire  you  to  make  an  Addittion  to  this  Order  of 
the  following 

40m.  2od  Nails  -  one  half  in  bags  of  2m.  each 
40m.  lod  do  -  one  half  in  do.  of  2m.  each 
40m.  8d  do  -  one  half  in  do.  of  4m.  each 

40m.  6d  do  -  one  half  in  do.  of  4m.  ea. 

fom.  5d  do  -  one  half  in  do.  of  6m.  ea. 

40m.  4d  do  -  one  half  in  do.  of  6m.  ea. 

6m.  8d  Qout  Nails 

6m.  6d  do. 

6m.  4d  do. 
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2  ps.  black  double  lod.  Ribbon 

1  ps.  single  do. 

2  ps.  double  8d.  do. 

1  ps.  single  do. 

2  ps.  double  6d.  do. 

I  ps.  single  do. 

14  groce  black  Silk  Ferretting 
14  gro.  blue  do. 

You’l  please  to  notice  that  1  wou’d  not  have  the  whole  of  the  Goods 
herein  ordered  to  come  out  at  one  Time,  it  wou’d  be  more  suitable 
to  me  to  have  the  Order  divided  as  near  as  can  be  done  with  Con- 
veniency  and  one  half  of  them  shipped  so  as  to  be  here  some  time 
in  March  next  and  the  other  half  in  June  following;  please  to  let 
the  woms.  silk  Hatts  be  of  the  newest  Fashion.  1  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bills  I  intended  to  send  you  herewith  but  expect  to  have 
them  in  a  Day  or  two 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Septr.  3d  1760 

Since  I  wrote  you  the  ist.  Inst,  (which  also  goes  per  this  Con¬ 
veyance)  1  have  had  an  Opporty.  of  disposing  of  the  Bale  of  white 
Plains  No  i  2ps  blue,  i  ps  green  and  i  ps  drab  coloured  in  the 
other  Bale  of  same  Number  ( i )  and  2  ps.  Blanketts  in  Bale  No  2  to 
an  old  Customer  of  mine  Mr.  Isaac  Brabant  of  Purrysburg  in  your 
Province  and  I  must  beg  you  to  deliver  the  same  to  his  Order.  In 
this  Case  you’l  be  under  Ae  Necessity  of  openii^  2  Bales  i.  e.  the 
smallest  01  No  i  and  2  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  see  the  Remainder 
of  them  well  repacked  on  Account  of  the  destructive  Moth.  The 
detention  of  these  Articles  may  prove  very  detrimental  to  me,  and 
I  was  glad  of  the  Opportunity  of  thus  disposing  of  part  of  them 
while  in  your  Town. 

I  am  Sir  &ca 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Septr.  15th.  1760 

per  Mr.  Wylly  &  W.  Ely 

I  received  your  Favours  per  Capt  Tuffts  but  cannot  particularly 
reply  to  them  now  as  the  Bearer  is  instantly  going  away.  This 
serving  only  to  advise  you  that  I  have  nothing  at  all  by  Coombs  that 
comes  within  the  Limitation  of  your  Act.  The  Articles  I  have  by 
Strachan  which  are  liable  to  be  stopt  are  these  Vizt 

T.  R.  No  28  1  Duffills 

1 

36  I  do.  coloured  PLains  &  Gunpowder 
I  believe  Messrs.  McCartan  &  Campbell  are  wrote  to  by  this  Con- 
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vcyancc  to  hire  a  Vessel  to  brine  up  some  Goods  for  Messrs.  Johnson 
&  Wylly  of  this  Town,  if  you  have  not  already  engaged  the  Freight 
of  mine  you’l  please  to  send  them  by  the  same  Opportunity 

I  am  Sr.  &ca. 

PS,  The  3  Bales  from  Bristol  per  the  Salisbury  -  Sharpe  are  Plains 
Strouds  and  Duffills 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Septembr.  26  1760 

per  Capt.  Tuffts 

1  wrote  you  a  Line  about  10  or  1 1  days  since  by  Mr.  Wylly  which 
I  hope  came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  22.5.0  in  our  Money  (say  Sterling)  together  with  the  sundry 
Articles  sent  me  in  Capt.  Tuffts  amounting  to  ^269.9.4  your  Cur¬ 
rency  for  which  two  Sums  you  are  duly  credited.  I  have  also  the 
mistaken  Draft  of  Mr  Toblers  on  you  for  ^70  Stg  together  with 
a  Lre  (I  presume)  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewton  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  Affair,  1  expect  to  have  an  Oppo.  to  send  diem  to  him  a 
few  days  hence,  and  as  Mr.  Tobler  proposes  this  as  a  Payment  to 
me,  there’s  little  to  fear,  I  think,  of  its  not  coming  into  your  hand. 

I  am  in  great  hope  that  Permission  ere  this  may  have  been  given 
for  our  negroe  Cloathing  coming  away  from  your  Town,  otherwise 
it  must  shortly  appear  a  very  melancholy  Case  to  see  Numbers  of 
our  Negroes  perishing  with  (^Id,  and  we  incapable  of  helping  them 
by  reason  of  the  detention  of  those  very  Articles  intended  for  them. 
I  am  the  more  concerned  at  this  Event  as  Mr.  Brabant  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed  of  that  part  of  my  Woollens  that  he  has  bougnt  of  me 
for  the  Use  of  the  Negroes  and  poor  white  People  in  and  about 
Purrysburg,  he  writes  again  to  Mr.  Poyas  about  them  which  Lre 
please  to  deliver.  I  expect  veiy  shor^  to  make  you  a  considerable 
Remittance  (exclusive  that  of  Mr.  Toblers)  and  shoud  be  glad  if 
youd  give  my  Compliments  to  Mr  Banbury  and  tell  him  that  perhaps 
by  next  Oppo.  I  shall  remit  him  also  on  Account  of  Capt.  Long- 
staffe’s  Wine 

I  am  Sr.  &ca 

If  Capt.  Tuffts  returns  here  direct  please  to  send  me  by  him  two 
Hogsheads  Rum,  if  not,  by  any  other  good  Opportunity  let  it  be 
such  as  is  intitled  to  the  Drawback  &  large  Hhds 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  September  29  1760 

Sr. 

1  had  forgot  to  desire  you  to  send  me  300  lb  Sope  in  two  boxes 
per  first  Opportunity  which  please  to  do  and  youl  oblige 

Yrs  8tca. 
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Savannah  October  3d.  1760 

Mr.  Tobler  (Per  Wm.  Little) 

Sir  I  have  receiv’d  your  letter  of  the  24th  Ulto.  by  Mr  Little, 
with  2  bundles  Beaver  skins  but  as  to  the  Deer  skins  (you  mention 
coming  down  per  this  Opportunity)  I  am  inform’d  by  Mr  Little 
that  the  man  (Bendar)  would  not  put  them  into  the  Boat  for  reasons 
he’l  give  you,  therefore  I  have  not  receiv’d  them  which  I  should 
been  very  Glad  to  have  done,  if  they  had  been  sent. 

I  observe  what  you  say  as  to  some  Omissions  in  your  Company’s 
Account  sent  you  which  was  Occasion’d  thro’  haste  the  16.19.6 
for  the  Com  per  Bergeron  &  the  120  lb  deer  skins  3.143  you’l 
find  on  the  Credit  of  your  next  Account  of  the  Company’s  the 
steer  hides  you  mention  were  not  deliver’d  to  me  Mr  Barnards 
People  who  brought  them  Carried  them  up  again.  Mr  D  Zubly  de¬ 
sires  me  to  acquaint  you  concerning  the  late  Mr  Cook’s  Indico  which 
I  settled  with  your  son  the  8th  of  November  1758  you’l  please  to 
refer  to  that  Account  &  you’l  find  a  Credit  given  J  &  U.  Tobler  that 
day  by  Cornelius  Cook  of  ^18.17.6-^  which  was  a  Ballance  then 
due  from  me  to  Mr  Cook  and  I  never  receiv’d  anything  from  him 
afterwards  upon  your  Account.  The  3  bottles  Turlington  that  are 
missing  were  really  deliver’d  to  the  Patroon  of  the  Boat  (Jervis) 
they  were  done  up  in  a  sheet  Paper  by  themselves  &  he  put  them 
into  his  Packet  in  my  Presence. 

I  have  receiv’d  Mr  Geo.  Galphin’s  order  of  the  loth  Ulto.  on 
McQueen  Gordon  &  Compa.  for  1 20  So.  C  Cy.  which  I  shall  get 
accepted  &  Placed  to  your  Credit,  by  the  Bearer  Wm.  Little  1  now 
send  you  the  following  Articles  in  Consequence  of  your  Letters  of 
the  9th.  of  August  &  24th  Ulto.  -  Namely. 

I  hogsd.  Rum  10554  galls,  cost  3/9 

I  Ble  Sugar  300  Lb.  Tr.  26  Nt.  274  Lb. 

a  36s  per  Ct  4.18.7  V4 

I  Cag  Balls  56  lb  0.8.3 

I  do.  swan  Shott  0.9.6 

1  box  Pipes  6  gross  0.6.0 

2  Cags  Gunpowder  50  lb  2.10.0 

54  rheam  Post  Paper  0.1.3 

4.1.0 

Advance  50  per  Ct  2.0.6  ^  6.1.6 

L  3o.*5-9 

Herein  return  you  a  Counterfeit  Bill  of  3/6  which  you  deliver’d 
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Mr.  Zubly  with  the  other  money  for  your  own  Account  therefore 
you  are  only  Credited  with  ^  1 5.6.2  Vz  receiv’d  per  him.  I  should 
have  now  sent  you  the  other  Articles  you  mention  in  your  two  last 
Letters  but  I  have  none  of  them  at  present.  1  have  a  parcel  of  Goods 
lately  arriv’d  at  Charles  Town  which  1  expect  may  come  up  here 
very  shortly  &  by  first  Opportunity  afterwards  1  shall  send  you  what 
are  now  deficient 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  humble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

P.S.  1  send  you  enclos’d  your  Draft  on  Mr  Josiah  Smith  in  Charles 
Town  of  the  8th.  August  last  for  ^  70  Sterling.  Mr  Smith  when  he  re¬ 
turned  this  Order,  says  that  he  was  surpriz’d  at  your  drawing  on 
him  for  such  a  sum,  but  as  he  concluded  it  to  be  a  mistake  as  to  the 
Person  drawn  on,  he  made  Enquiry  of  those  of  his  name  about  it  & 
Found  that  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewton  of  Charles  Town  had  orders 
to  pay  you  this  money  upon  your  signing  some  particular  receipts. 
You  have  herein  a  Letter  from  said  Gentlemen  which,  I  believe, 
contains  the  receipts  Mentiond,  &  which  you’l  please  to  put  your 
name  to  and  return  to  me  by  the  next  good  Opportunity  and  the 
Money  will  then  be  paid  but  not  otherwise 

Mr  William  Banbury  enclosed  to  Jos.  Smith 

Savannah  Georgia  October  13th.  1760 
Sir  1  herein  enclose  you  one  hundred  and  eighty  Pounds  in  your 
paper  Currency  which  I  send  you  on  Account  of  the  four  Pipes  of 
Wine  that  Capt.  William  Longstaffe  left  in  my  hands.  1  shall  as 
soon  as  possible  send  you  the  Account  Sales  and  the  Remainder  of 
their  Nt,  Proceeds,  and  am 

Sr.  &ca. 

T.  R. 

Memd.  The  above  ,C*8o  1  reed,  from  Fieri  &  Wertsch,  if  any  of  it 
shou’d  be  counterfeit 

Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Octr.  13  1760 

Sr.  I  have  received  your  Favour  of  the  30th  Ulto  with  my  Goods 
per  Churchill  agreeable  to  Bill  Lading,  but  was  greatly  surprized 
to  find  that  none  of  my  negroe  Cloth  &ca  were  on  board  him,  and 
the  more  so  because  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Wylly  had  not  only  Plains 
&  Duffills  but  even  Gunpowder  also  brought  up  a  few  Days  since 
I  believe  per  the  Bearer  or  Capt  Smith;  1  cannot  say  in  what  Manner 
they  mane  their  Application  for  this  Permission,  but  I  apprehend 
Messrs.  McCartan  &  Campbell  or  Mr.  Wylly  woud  readily  acquaint 
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you.  Altho  I  have  now  intirely  lost  the  Sale  of  the  major  part  of 
these  Woollens  and  which  must  lay  on  hand  over  the  next  Summer 
yet  I’ve  prevailed  on  2  or  3  of  my  Customers  to  wait  a  little  longer 
the  Event  of  another  Application  which  I  must  beg  you  to  make 
on  receipt  hereof  and  acquaint  me  with  your  Success  by  the  very 
first  Opportunity  that  1  may  know  what  I  have  to  depend  on.  You’l 
find  herein  McQueen  Gordon  &  Cos.  Order  to  me  on  John  McQueen 
&  C[o.  fo]r  four  hundred  seventy  seven  Pounds  Stlg.  your  Currency 
(together  with  a  Letter  of  Advice)  which  when  paid  youl  place  to 
my  Credit.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewtons  Letter  to  Mr  Tobler  is  for¬ 
warded,  1  expect  back  again  the  Receipts  by  the  first  Opportunity 
when  youl  have  them  also  to  enable  you  to  receive  that  Money. 
Please  to  forward  the  two  enclosed  Letters  for  Mr  Thomson  by  first 
2  Conveyances  and  I  must  again  beg  you  to  make  all  the  Interest 
you  can  for  Leave  for  my  negroe  Cloth  Blanketts  &ca  to  come  up 
here  as  1  have  no  Correspondent  at  Beaufort  since  Mr  Jno  Gordon 
left  that  PLace.  I  am  Sir  &ca 

P.S  I  am  not  quite  cenain  that  Mess[rs.]  Johnson  &  Wyllys  Plains 
&ca  came  up  here  in  one  of  the  late  Conveyances  but  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  their  Gunpowder  (or  a  part  thereof)  did  and  was 
regularly  cleared  out  at  your  Offices.  Please  to  deliver  the  enclosed 
Lmer  for  Mr  Banbury.  1  wrote  you  the  26th  Ulto  per  Capt  Tuffts 
which  I  hope  you  have  received  as  you  were  then  desired  to  send 
me  two  large  hhds  Rum  (intitled  to  Drawback)  per  next  Oppor¬ 
tunity  N  B  large  Hhds  are  most  usefull  for  pacing  Skins  and  pays 
freight  the  same  as  small  ones  from  your  Town 

John  Tobler  Esqr.  Savannah  October  25di.  1760 

Sr.  1  wrote  you  the  3d.  Instant  by  Wm  Little  and  by  him  sent  you 
sundry  Goods  amounting  to  StLn.  which  I  hope  you  have 

safely  received.  This  comes  in  Mr.  Raes  Boat  by  which  Opportunity 
I  send  you  sundry  other  Articles  amounting  to  12.8.9  Sterling 
as  per  the  enclosed  Bill  parcells.  I  also  now  return  you  John  &  Ulric 
Toblers  Draft  on  Mr  Aiexr.  Shaw  of  the  21st  May  to  the  revd.  Mr 
Zubly  for  220.19.0  yr.  Currency  being  refused  Payment,  as  said 
Mr  Shaw  says  that  he  paid  you  all  your  Demands  in  June  last.  You’l 
find  in  the  Goods  I  now  send  you  the  three  missing  Bottles  Turling¬ 
ton,  it  seems  the  Patroon  had  desired  Mrs.  Cook  to  deliver  them  to 
you,  which  I  suppose  she  forgot  and  brought  them  down  here,  and 
afterwards  left  them  at  a  House  in  this  Town  were  they  have  re¬ 
mained  ever  since  unknown  to  me  till  this  Day.  In  my  last  I  sent 
you  a  Letter  from  Charles  Town  enclosing  (I  presume)  some  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  you  to  sign  in  Order  for  me  or  my  ^rrespondent  there 
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to  receive  your  Money  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewton;  youl  please 
therefore  to  send  the  said  Receipts  (signed)  per  next  Opportunity. 
I  have  received  the  last  payment  of  Mr.  Hudsons  Debt  a  few  Days 
agoe  and  J  &  U  Tobler  is  credited  therewith 

I  am  Sir  &ca 

1  am  informed  that  John  Thomas  is  gone  to  the  Northward  1  am 
afraid  youl  loose  that  debt 

Mr.  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  October  25th.  1760 

Original  per  Henry  Yonge 

I  wrote  you  the  5th  Ulto.  and  therein  gave  you  reason  to  e:^ct 
very  shortly  a  Remittance  of  £200  Sterling  or  upwards  in  Bills, 
since  then  I  have  received  a  more  considerable  Sum  in  Drafts  on  your 
City,  Namely  Five  hundred  sixteen  Pounds  16/11I4  Sterling  which 


I  enclose  you  in  this^  as  under. 

Pay  Bill  for  P.  George  guard  Boat  up  to  the 

27th.  May  last  168.5.6 

Barto.  Zouberbuhlers  first  Bill  to  Wm.  Russell 
on  Ed.  Pearson  dated  28th.  last  December  25.0.0 

Dittos,  do.  on  do.  to  W.  De  Brahm  21st 
July  last  25.0.0 

Dittos,  do.  on  Benj.  Martyn  to  do.  same  date  70.0.0 

J.  M.  Bolzius’s  do.  on  Thos.  Broughton  to 
Chr.  Rabenhorst  dated  15th.  ditto  76.17.8 

Jos.  Ottolenghes  ditto  to  me  on  John  Good- 
child  da.  24th  Inst.  100.13.9H 

Jno.  McIntosh’s  ditto  to  Elliott  &  Gordon  on 
Jams.  Fitter  da.  i6th.  Augst.  last  26.0.0 

Morda.  Sheftalls  do.  to  Wm.  Russell  on  Sa. 

Nichleson  &  Co.  5th.  Ulto.  25.0.0 


^516.16.1 1 H 

I  have  received  your  sundry  Favours  of  the  19th  June  and  2d.  July 
last  with  the  Goods  per  Strachan  &  Coombes,  except  the  Blanketts 
&  Gunpowder  which  are  detained  in  Charles  Town  in  Consequence 
of  an  Act  lately  passed  in  Carolina  but  I  hope  to  have  them  also 
in  a  few  days.  1  cannot  particularly  reply  now  to  those  Remarks 
contained  in  your  Favour  of  the  2d.  July  but  shall  take  notice  thereof 
when  I  send  you  the  seconds  of  these  Bills  &  as  Hen^  Yonge  Esqr 
our  Surveyor  General  will  be  the  Bearer  of  this  to  him  1  refer  you 
for  the  PLains  and  DufHls  to  be  sent  me  which  1  expect  to  receive 
for  Enquiry  as  to  the  present  posture  of  our  Indian  Affairs,  which 
I  only  shall  say  in  general  appear  to  be  some  what  less  alarming  than 
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they  were  a  short  Time  agoe.  I  shall  only  add  that  as  I  believe  the  t 

Bilk  I  now  send  you  are  all  unexceptionable  I  make  no  doubt  of  | 

their  being  placed  to  the  Credit  of 

Yr.  hble  Servt. 

T.  R. 

I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  the  Account  Sales  of  the  Indico,  as  I 
cannot  settle  with  some  Persons  here  for  want  of  it 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  27th.  October  1760 

r:r  Capt.  Talbert 

received  your  Letter  of  the  20th  Instant  by  Capt  Lyford 
who  now  lyes  down  at  Quartine  PLace,  when  he  comes  up  to  Town 
the  rum  and  Sope  you  sent  me  per  him  will  be  received.  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  at  last  got  Permission  for  my  PLains  and  Duffilk  to  come  up. 

I  shoud  also  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  the  Gunpowder  as 
I  have  hardly  a  Grain  now  to  sell  however  we  must  wait  a  little 
longer  for  that.  I  now  send  you  per  the  Bearer  2  bundles  Beaver 
Skins  belonging  to  Mr  Tobler  wt.  123  lb  which  youl  please  to  sell 
and  pass  their  Proceeds  to  my  Credit.  1  must  likewise  beg  the  favour 
of  you  to  engage  Timothys  News  Paper  for  Mr  John  Fieri  of  thk 
Place  to  be  sent  him  in  common  with  those  for  hk  other  Customers, 
youl  advise  me  when  you  have  received  Paymt.  of  the  Drat,  on 
McQueen  &  Co.  for  477.11.9  your  Curry,  which  at  present  k  the 
needfull  from 

Yr.  hble  Servt. 

T.  R. 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Octr.  31st  1760 

per  Capt.  Braddock 

I  wrote  you  a  Line  the  27th  Instant  per  Talbert  and  sent  you  per 
Him  2  bundles  Beaver  for  Sale,  thk  will  be  deliver’d  you  per  C^pt 
Braddock  and  encloses  ^^*7  ®  your  Paper  Currency  which  you’l 

?lacc  to  my  Credit,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  pay  Mr  Timothy  for  2 
ears  News  Papers  for  the  revd  Mr  ^Izius  and  one  Years  ditto  for 
Mr  Franck  Harris,  also  Mr  Wells  2  Years  for  the  latter  &  send  me  j 

their  receipts  respectively  1  must  also  beg  you  to  pay  Mr  Alexandr. 

Michie  Ten  Pounds  your  Currency  for  Account  of  Mr  Debra’m 
charging  me  with  the  same.  I  shaU  make  you  a  Remittance  more 
Considerable  per  next  Opportunity  and  am  Sir 

your  most  Obedient  humble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

The  above  Currency  reed,  of  Mr  Cunningham 
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Mr  John  Smith  October  24th:  1760 

C:r  Capt  Braddock 

ettcr  of  the  17th  Ulto  enclosing  Mr  Toblers  Draft 
on  Mr  ^aw.  I  dont  know  how  the  old  Gentleman  came  to  forget 
this  draft  but  am  sorry  it  has  thus  happened,  as  we  intended  you  in 
Payment.  1  shall  return  it  to  him  per  next  Opportunity  and  to  be 
sure  the  Expence  you  have  been  at  about  it  ought  to  be  paid  you 
of  which  youl  please  to  Acquaint  me 

I  am  Sir  Yr.  most  Obedient  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

Savannah  in  Georgia  Novembr.  5th.  1760 
Devonsheir  Reeve  &  Lloyd 

Gentlemen  I  have  your  Letters  of  the  21st.  April  and  14th  June 
last  now  before  me,  together  with  Invoices  of  Goods  shipt  for  my 
Account  in  the  Spy  -  Lyford  and  Salisbury  Sharpe,  but  I  have  not 
yet  received  any  of  the  Woollens  by  either  or  these  Conveyances 
as  they  have  been  detained  in  Charles  Town  for  some  Months  past 
in  Consequence  of  an  Act  lately  passed  in  Carolina  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  supplying  the  Enemy  with  any  of  these  Articles  or  Indian 
Trading  Go^  &ca;  however,  permission  has  at  last  been  obtained 
in  a  very  few  Days.  The  Detention  of  these  Goods  so  long  in  Caro¬ 
lina  has  been  of  no  small  Prejudice  to  me  in  their  Sales,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  I  must  be  obliged  to  keep  the  major  part  of  them  on 
hand  over  the  next  Summer 

Youl  find  imder  Cover  of  this  the  first  of  the  two  following  Setts 
of  Bills  Exchange  on  London  amounting  to  Two  hundred  and  seven 
Pounds  &  eight  pence  Sterling  which  when  paid  you’l  pass  to  my 
Credit  Namely 

Robt.  Colhoun’s  Bill  to  Harriott  Crooke  on 
John  &  Thos.  Mills  4th  August  last  for 
Pickering  Robinson’s  do.  to  Willm.  Russell  on 
Samuel  Lloyd  4th.  Ulto.  51. 15.0 


^  207.0.8 

I  notice  the  Observation  you  make  in  your  Letter  of  the  21  April 
“as  to  your  being  allowed  Interest  at  the  Expiration  of  the  customary 
Time  of  Payment.”  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  expected,  and  think 
reasonable,  to  do,  and  have  done  with  my  other  european  Correspond¬ 
ents  for  several  years  past.  1  shou’d  be  glad  to  have  my  Account  Cur¬ 
rent  the  next  Time  you  write  and  am 

Gentn.  &ca 
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P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  en- 
larnng  this  Remittance  ^^25  more.  Namely  -  Noble  Jones’s  first 
Bill  to  me  on  James  Fitter  dated  the  aid.  Ulto.  for  the  above  Sum 
which  you  have  also  enclosed,  and  1  debit  your  Account 
with  232.0.8  in  Consequence 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  November  5th.  1760 

Sr.  The  foregoing  are  Copies  of  mine  of  the  5th  September  and 
25th  Ulto.  and  herein  1  hand  you  the  Seconds  of  the  Bills  mentioned 
in  the  laner.  1  observe  what  you  say  on  the  2d.  July  in  Answer  to 
my  Complaints  of  the  Irish  Linnens  and  Iron  Ware  and  am  sensible 
that  several  Species  of  european  Goods  have  greatly  risen  as  to 
Price  within  a  short  Time  past,  which  may  in  a  great  Measure  be 
owing  (as  you  observe)  to  the  extra  Demand  for  such  Articles  from 
our  newly  acquired  Places,  but  in  respect  to  the  Quality  of  the  last 
Irish  Linnens,  I’me  afraid  that  some  Peices  were  really  rotten  as 
represented  to  me.  As  to  the  Ironmonger  I  have  no  otner  Remark 
to  make  on  that  Article  except  that  Mr  Tappenden  omitted  to  send 
the  6  pair  Sad  Irons  No.  3,  18  pr.  only  being  received  instead  of 
24  -  you’l  notice  this,  and  as  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  consulting 
my  Interest  in  every  Particular  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  Sir  &ca 

T.  R 

P.S.  If  Freights  shou’d  prove  anyways  reasonable  in  Carolina  this 
Winter  and  Rice  can  be  had  upon  m^erate  Terms,  my  Neighbour 
Graham  and  I  proposes  in  Conjunction  to  load  a  Vessel  of  about  5 
or  600  Barrels  for  Europe 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Novb.  13  1760 

Sir/  1  have  your  Letter  of  the  29th  Ulto.  together  with  my  nine 
Bales  Woolens  per  Capt  Smith,  all  in  tolerable  good  order  except 
the  Bale  colour’d  Plains  you  mention  which  has  received  some  dam¬ 
age,  the’  nothing  Considerable.  I  hope  your  Governor  may  shortly 
be  of  Opinion  that  my  strouds  &  Gunpowder  may  come  away  with 
safety,  as  I  am  much  in  want  of  the  former  Article  this  will  be 
handed  you  by  Capt  Lyford  and  contains  3  Packetts  for  England. 
Vizt.  one  to  Mr  Thomson  a  second  for  Bristol  and  one  to  the  revd 
Mr.  Zeigenhagen  in  forwarding  of  which  1  must  beg  you  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  carefull  of  the  following  Remarks  -  Henry  Yonge  E^r. 
our  Surveyor  General  who  went  away  with  Govr.  Ellis  to  Charles 
Town  has  under  his  Care  the  original  Packet  for  Mr  Thomson  of 
which  this  is  a  Copy  and  it  contains  Papers  of  Consequence,  Mr 
Yonge  is  going  for  England  but  was  not  certain  by  what  Convey¬ 
ance,  therefore  its  absolutely  necessary  before  you  deliver  this 
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Packet!  for  Mr  Thomson  to  know  in  what  Vessel  Mr  Yonee  takes 
Passage  in  order  to  prevent  both  Original  &  Copy  going  by  the  same 
Opportunity.  Capt  Sharpe  &  Strachan  (as  you  acquaint  me  will  also 
have  a  Letter  of  which  herein  is  a  Copy  therefore  youl  please  to 
observe  that  this  Packet!  must  not  go  either  in  Strachan  SW^  or 
in  the  same  Vessel  said  Mr  Yonge  embarks  in.  As  to  the  Bristol 
Packet!,  that  may  be  sent  by  any  Opportunity,  being  an  Original 
and  the  other  for  the  Revd  Mr  Zeigenhagen  must  be  put  on  board 
a  Londoner  only.  Permission  was  granted  Capt.  Miller  to  bring  up 
some  Bales  of  Strouds  &  other  Woollens  as  they  came  under  Oearance 
and  1  shoud  be  heartily  glad  if  I  coud  only  get  two  of  my  Bales 
Strouds  or  even  one  Bale  up  which  is  only  intended  to  cut  up  in  my 
Shop  for  the  Use  of  some  poor  white  People  who  cannot  go  to  the 
Cost  of  a  superior  kind  of  Qoth  -  a  little  Gunpowder  1  really  want 
and  1  beg  you  to  endeavour  by  all  Means  to  get  Leave  for  as  much 
as  you  can  of  these  to  be  sent  me.  I  shoud  also  be  glad  to  have  z 
barrels  Coffee  sent  me  per  next  Oppo[rtunity]  &  am  Sir 

&ca 

John  Tobler  Esqr  Savannah  Novembr.  zzd.  1760 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  of  the  3«h  Ultimo  and  this  waits  on  you 
in  answer.  The  hhd  Rum  per  Mr  Little  was  not  full  when  delivered, 
nor  woud  the  Person  1  bought  it  from  fill  it;  however,  the  Quantity 
charged  and  the  Deficiency  you  mention  (8  Inches)  seems  to  be 
right  agreable  to  the  Charge.  I  notice  your  Intention  of  sending  down 
a  parcel  of  Skins  next  Month  and  that  you  are  desirous  of  Imowing 
what  I  woud  allow  you  for  them,  in  answer  to  which  I  can  only  say 
that  you  may  depend  on  being  allowed  the  market  Price  for  ’em 
(either  of  this  Place  or  Chas  Town  at  the  Time  of  Delivery).  As  to 
your  being  informed  whether  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  pretty  large 
Parcel  of  Goods  next  month,  I  cannot  very  readily  reply  too,  be¬ 
cause,  since  the  Indian  Troubles  begun  I  have  countermanded  (in 
pan)  a  considerable  Order  for  Goods  that  I  had  sent  to  London, 
on  Account  of  these  Indian  Commotions.  I  have  at  present  a  good 
Quantity  of  Duffill  Blanketts  and  Strouds  but  in  Resect  to  Linnens 
&ca.  I  have  but  little  by  me.  I  received  the  Receipts  you  mention  and 
make  no  doubt  of  their  being  punctually  paid  in  Chas.  Town  and  am 
Sr.  ficcr 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN,  CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  II 

April  loth  1864 

[To  Nathan  Land] 

My  dear  friend:  I  did  not  reach  home  until  yesterday.**  Friday 
morning  when  waked  up  to  start  it  was  raining  so  hard  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  turn  out.  I  came  down  on  the  eleven  oclock  train 
on  friday  and  stopped  at  Allatoona  and  staid  at  Mr  Latimer’s  until 
Saturday  morning.  What  a  pitiful  sight  he  is.  His  nose  all  gone  up 
to  the  bone,  his  gums  in  front  and  the  palate  of  his  mouth  all  gone 
&  his  upper  front  teeth  fallen  out.  He  is  very  much  emaciated,  &  had 
not  had  an  action  on  his  bowels  for  forty  two  days.  The  night 
I  staid  there  the  oil  he  had  taken  acted.  He  says  he  is  ready  and 
only  waiting  the  summons.  What  an  awful  condition  he  is  in.  How 
thankful  I  am  that  God  has  spared  me  such  an  affliction. 

When  I  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  I  found  my  children 
greatly  improved  -  my  little  daughter  in  the  piazza  saying  before 
I  reached  her  “father,  father.”  O  how  my  poor  heart  sweUed  with 
inexpressible  joy  to  hear  [her]  speak  again.  I  felt  that  God  had  given 
me  Dack  my  child  -  that  my  prayers  had  been  heard  and  answered. 
She  seemed  almost  like  one  raised  from  the  dead.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  pressed  her  to  n^  heart,  while  tears  of  gratitude  flowed  free 
and  fast.  How  good  God  is  to  me.  Every  day,  every  hour  I  am 
receiving  blessings  from  him.  O  Lord,  make  me  more  thankful!  War¬ 
ren  has  greatly  improved,  but  his  mouth  is  very  sore  and  he  can  eat 
only  wim  trouble  and  some  pain.  I  think  both  my  children  will  soon 
be  well.  Mary  can  sit  up,  and  I  think  will  be  walking  in  a  few  days. 
She  improves  rapidly.  She  is  the  most  quiet,  patient  and  affectionate 
child  I  ever  saw.  She  docs  not  fret  or  cry  about  any  thing.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  her  to  speak  many  words  yet,  and  her  efforts  to 
talk  are  sometimes  distressing  to  witness.  But  my  children  are  getting 
well!  Thank  God!  Thank  God! 

I  took  dinner  with  Mr  Solomon  yesterday.  Had  a  good  dinner  -  they 
were  all  well.  His  health  seemed  to  be  better,  I  think,  than  common. 
He  inquired  after  you  very  kindly. 


*Profe88or  of  History  in  Emory  University. 

46.  This  letter,  presumably  like  that  of  April  4,  was  written  from  Oxford. 
Oeorala,  where  the  Akin  family  was  temporarily  residing. 
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I  saw  some  of  the  new  issue  of  Confederate  notes  yesterday,  and 
I  suppose  they  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  old  notes.  I  gave  $150 
of  the  old  for  (100.  of  the  new  issue,  the  old  change  bills  will  now 
come  out  again,  and  soon  the  old  issue  will  be  out  of  circulation  al¬ 
together. 

I  asked,  not  long  since,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  what  he  thought  of  Wrights  resolutions,*’  &  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus**  &c.  He  replied  that  Wright’s 
resolutions  are  “the  treacherous  out-cropping  of  a  tory  substratum, 
that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  was  like  a  certain  other  suspension, 
terrible  to  traitors  only.”  A  member  of  congress  from  Kentucky 
told  me  yesterday  that  Wright  would  have  been  expelled  from  con¬ 
gress  if  he  had  not  left  Richmond  so  suddenly.  1  am  glad  he  left 
and  prevented  another  topic  for  exciting  news-paper  articles.  We 
ought  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  produce  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  a  division  among  the  people,  if  it  be  possible. 

Monday-  .  My  little  daughter  is  still  improving.  Warren  is  not  do¬ 
ing  so  well.  His  mouth  b  very  sore,  and  hb  face  b  swelled.  1  hope, 
however,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  go  to  school. 

Have  you  any  turnip  seed?  If  so  send  me  some  by  mail. 

I  hope  that  box  will  get  here  soon  for  my  potatoes  are  rotting  very 
fast.  Tne  cold  weather  injured  them  and  they  will  soon  be  gone. 

In  two  weeks  more,  God  permitting,  I  will  leave  for  Richmond,** 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  I  get  there. 

My  kind  respects  to  all  your  family  Yours  truly 

Warren  Akin 


Elberton  Ga. 

October  31**  1864 


[To  Nathan  Land] 

My  dear  Sir,  Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  21**  inst.  b  received. 
It  b  now  a  little  after  day-break,  my  boys  &  negroes  are  gone  ten 
miles  into  the  country  to  pick  peas,  and  1  am  writing  to  you.  Times 
are  tight,  family  increasing,  and  it  behooves  me  to  be  stirring.  We 


47.  This  was  probably  the  resolution  introduced  in  the  Confederate  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  3,  1864  by  Augustus  R.  Wright  of  Georgia,, 
proposing  a  meeting  between  delegates  of  North  and  South  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  government  "founded  upon  the  Integrity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  states."  See  Journal  of  Confed.  Cong^  VI,  738. 

48.  Congress,  on  Davis’  strong  plea,  in  February  1864,  voted  to  renew  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  period  February  IS-August  1, 
1864.  This  act  aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  See  Coulter,  The  Confederate 
Staten,  394-95. 

49.  The  second  session  of  the  Second  Confederate  Congress  was  to  con¬ 
vene  on  November  7,  1864. 
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have  another  daughter,  bom  on  the  28*^  inst.®®  Mother  &  child  doing 
very  well;  but  I  am  very  fearful  Mrs  Akin’s  breasts  are  going  to  give 
her  much  trouble.  How  we  do  miss  Mrs.  Land!  Indeed,  we  miss  all 
your  family,  all  the  time.  O  how  glad  I  shall  be,  if  my  life  be  spared, 
when  the  time  comes  for  us  all  to  go  back  to  our  old  homes.  For 
it  will  come  some  day.  How  very  pleasant  [it]  is  to  meet  with  one 
just  out  from  Cassville.  As  I  came  here  I  saw  Bill  Aycock®^  &  Tom 
Word®*  on  their  way  to  Cassville.  Aycock  has  returned.  Ben  God¬ 
frey  has  seen  him  and  learned  many  things  of  interest,  if  I  could  re¬ 
member  them  &  had  time  to  write  them.  Aycock  staid  in  the  county 
some  ten  days.  Tom  Word  is  there  yet.  On  the  night  of  the  23^®  inst. 
Geoiw  Cobb®*  and  Charly  Goodwin  staid  with  me.  The  latter  just 
out  from  Cassville.  The  news  obtained  from  him  and  Aycock  was 
worth  to  me  many  newspapers.  The  Yankees  came  up  from  Kingston 
and  drove  off  Mrs.  Browns  cows.  Miss  Mollie  &  another  girl  followed 
them  and  out  in  the  road  near  McTier’s  place  they  came  in  sight 
of  them.  The  girls  on  a  hill  and  the  Yankees  in  a  bottom  below.  The 
girls  clapped  their  hands,  and  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  their  voice, 
“here  they  are,  catch  them,  catch  them,”  and  the  Yankees  thought 
our  scouts  were  after  them,  ran  off  &  left  the  cows,  and  the  gu:ls 
drove  them  back  home.  There  are  but  five  men  in  Cassville,  Sylar, 
Holmes,  Nelson,  Jo.  Day  &  Tom  Word.®®  Mrs  Kirkham  has  gone 
to  Nashville  and  carried  ail  of  Levy’s  furniture  with  her.®®  Mrs  &epp 
is  living  in  George  Gilreath’s  house,  and  riding  about  in  my  car¬ 
riage  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor!  I  !®*  Dr  Griffin®’  is 
living  at  Pittard’s  place.  Mrs.  Gaines  &  Lizzy  are  at  Buford’s  place. 
There  is  a  man,  named  Vaughan,  living  at  Munford’s  place,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  company  of  “home  guaros”,  (tories)  He  captured  one 
of  A.  J.  Weems  sons,  and  one  of  the  Windsor’s  and  put  them  in  irons, 

60.  The  new  baby  was  Susie  Henry  Akin.  She  died  in  1871. 

61.  This  was  probably  William  L.  Aycock  of  CassTllle,  listed  in  the  1860 
census  as  a  deputy  sheriff. 

62.  Probably  Thomas  A.  Word  of  Cassrille,  listed  as  a  clerk  in  the  1860 
census. 

68.  Probably  Oeorae  S.  Cobb,  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  a  Cassrille  clerk. 

64.  These  were  presumably  Cassrille  residents  who  remained  during  the 
Federal  occupation  or  who  returned  after  Hood  began  his  raids  In  Sber* 
man’s  rear  in  early  October.  1864.  Sylar  was  probably  William  Sylar,  a  car¬ 
penter  and  Holmes,  H.  H.  Holmes,  a  carriage  manufacturer.  Nelson  and  Joe 
Day  could  not  be  identified  in  the  1860  census. 

66.  Mrs.  Kirkham  was  probably  the  wife  of  Robert  Kirkham,  Cass  County 
farmer.  Levy  may  have  been  Samuel  Levy;  his  occupation  is  not  given  in 
the  1860  census. 

66.  Mrs.  Stepp  was  probably  the  wife  of  Joseph  Stepp,  Cass  County  farm¬ 
er,  and  Gilreath,  George  H.  Gilreath,  also  a  farmer  and  a  local  Methodist 
preacher. 

67.  Dr.  C.  M.  Griffin  of  Cassville. 
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and  they  were  thus  sent  off  to  Chattanooga.  Our  scouts  made  diligent 
search  for  Vaughan,  afterwards,  but  he  kept  closely  at  Cartersville. 
Sylar  &  Nelson  went  to  the  Yankees  &  reported  themselves  Union 
men.  Holmes  went  with  them.  He  told  the  Yankees  that  he  voted 
against  secession  just  as  Sylar  and  Nelson  did;  but  when  Georgia 
seceded  he  seceded,  that  all  his  interest  was  with  Georgia,  and  he 
expected  it  ever  to  remain  so.  Mrs.  Wyly“  is  living  with  Jim  Hones, 
at  Cartersville.  Mrs  McMurray®*  is  living  in  the  house  that  Saxon 
formerly  owned.  Walker®®  has  returned  and  is  staying  up  at  his 
father’s  making  shoes.  Bogh  is  a  good  rebel,  and  his  daughter  as  full 
of  rebel  blood  as  a  tick.  They  call  themselves  “rebels,”  and  those  who 
have  “Union”  proclivities,  they  call  “home  made  Yankees.”  Bob  Rus¬ 
sell’s®^  supply  of  whiskey  is  cut  short  and  he  has  become  quite  lean. 
Aycock  &  Word  went  first  into  the  sixth  district,  and  got  some 
one  to  go  down  with  them  nearly  to  Cassville.  They  went  through 
the  wo^s,  and  when  near  Bob  Russell’s  they  sent  the  man  to  his 
house  &  he  told  him  there  were  two  men  out  in  the  woods,  who 
wanted  to  see  him  &  wanted  something  to  eat,  but  did  not  tell  their 
names.  Bob  fixed  up  a  blue  bucket  of  food  and  started  to  them  & 
when  he  got  near  them  and  saw  it  was  Tom  Word  &  Bill  Aycock, 
he  was  so  much  surprised  &  rejoiced  he  let  his  bucket  fall  &  emptied 
out  all  the  victuals.  Some  man,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  saw 
Aycock  up  in  the  6‘**  and  put  his  wife  on  a  horse  and  sent  her  to 
Kingston  to  let  the  Yankees  know  he  had  come  in,  &  they  were  soon 
after  him,  and  came  near  catching  him  twice.  He  staid  up  in  the  6*** 
most  of  the  time,  and  while  he  was  sleeping  one  day  a  few  Yankees 
rode  up  to  the  gate.  Mrs  Aycock  went  out,  and  they  asked  her 
if  any  rebels  had  passed  there  recently.  She  replied  “Yes,  some  passed 
here  a  few  minutes  since.”  “How  many  were  there”  asked  the  Yan¬ 
kees?  “I  dont  know”  said  Mrs.  Aycock  “but  suppose  there  were 
about  forty  of  them.”  This  alarmed  the  few  Yankees  and  they  turned 
and  rode  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Branson®*  has  gone  back  home. 
Aycock  was  at  his  house,  and  took  a  n^  of  sleep  there,  and  while 
he  slept  Mrs.  B.  kept  watch  for  him.  The  most  of  the  people  are 
true  “rebels”  and  will  d[i]vide,  with  gladness,  the  last  mouthful  of 

58.  Probably  William  Clark  Wyly,  or  Angustine  Clayton  Wyly,  both  of 
whom  Bonred  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Cass  County  in  the  1860’b,  according 
to  Cunyus,  Hittory  of  Bartovo  County,  106. 

59.  Possibly  the  wife  of  Madison  McMurray,  CassTille  merchant. 

€0.  Probably  F.  M.  Walker,  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  a  CassTille  boot¬ 
maker. 

61.  The  only  Robert  Russel  found  in  the  1860  census  for  Cass  County  was 
a  35-year-old  farmer. 

62.  Possibly  Levy  Bransin,  a  Ccuw  County  farmer. 
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bread  with  a  rebel  soldier.  Hank  is  a  “rebel,”  and  will  carry  food 
five  miles  into  the  mountains  to  feed  a  rebel  scout. 

The  Yankees  have  destroyed  many  houses.  Wolley’s  and  Bro. 
Bests  have  been  tom  down.**  They  have  recently  destroyed  nearly 
everything  Sylar  had.  Goodwin  &  some  twenty  others  charged  into 
the  rear  guard  of  about  150  Yankees  near  Miles’  residence  on  the 
Tenn.  Road.  They  captured  five  or  six,  killed  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  and  carried  off  some  horses.  For  this,  the  Yankees  returned  and 
burnt  up  Miles  house.  About  the  fourteenth  inst.  our  scouts  attacked 
the  guard  of  a  “medicine  wagon,”  captured  the  guard,  wagon  & 
medicine  &  killed  one  white  &  one  black  Yankee.  This  was  near  the 
“Cherokee  Baptist  College.”**  The  next  day  the  Yankees  returned 
and  burnt  the  Alale  College,  Dr  Rambant’s  house,  and  your  dwelling.** 
(Well,  breakfast  is  over,  the  sun  is  up  and  1  can  now  see  to  write 
without  the  aid  of  a  candle,  and  resume  my  pen.) 

I  regret  to  have  to  write  you  such  bad  news,  and  thought  once, 
I  would  let  you  find  it  out  from  some  other  source;  but  I  could  not 
write  you  without  informing  you.  Your  house  has  shared  the  same 
fate  a  great  many  others  have.  But  we  have  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  we  will  not  need  houses  long,  -  troubles  will  soon  be  past,  and 
if  faithful  unto  the  end,  we  will  soon  have  “a  house  not  made  with 
hands,”  and  one  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  enemies.  And  there 
is  another  consoling  reflection,  full  of  comfort  in  these  troublous 
times.  If  we  are  God’s  children  the  burning  of  our  houses  ^shall  work” 
for  our  good.  We  cant  see  how  it  is,  but  it  is  so,  I  do  not  have  a  doubt 
of  it.  And  there  is  still  another  comforting  reflection.  If  we  are 
righteous  our  children  will  never  be  seen  “begging  bread,”  even  though 
all  our  worldly  substances  may  be  destroyed.  Cheer  up,  then,  and  press 
onward,  and  look  upward. 

Many  of  our  boys  have  been  back  to  Cassville.  Among  them  Jim 
Kinney  and  Bill  Light.  When  the  latter  reached  there  he  found  his 

63.  Heieklah  Best,  planter  and  local  Methodist  preacher,  who  migrated  to 
Cass  County  from  Maryland  In  1857  and  acquired  a  large  estate  on  Two  Run 
Creek,  known  as  “Forest  Home.”  His  property  Included  a  grist  mill,  gin 
and  saw  mill.  See  Cunyus,  History  of  Bartow  County,  47.  Wolley  could  not 
be  Identified. 

64.  This  institution,  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cherokee  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention,  was  a  men’s  college  established  in  1864.  Cunyus,  History 
of  Bartow  County,  144-47. 

65.  Thomas  Rambant  was  president  of  the  Cherokee  Baptist  College.  The 
Male  College  must  have  been  the  Cherokee  Baptist  College,  as  Cassville 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  men’s  college  at  this  time.  Possibly  Akin  used 
the  term  to  distinguish  this  institution  from  the  Cassville  Female  College 
sponsored  by  the  Methodists.  See  Dorothy  Orr,  History  of  Education  in 
Oeorgia  (Chapel  Hill,  1950),  154,  and  Cunyus.  History  of  Bartow  County,  141- 

lA 
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mother  at  Kingston  among  the  Yankees,  and  he  was  greatly  outraged 
in  feeling.  He  is  said  to  be  as  gallant  a  young  man  as  ever  drew  a 
sword.  Jim  Kinney  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  provost  guard  at  Athens 
as  the  boys  returned  back.  Several  of  the  boys  were  on  a  spree  and 
the  guard  was  ordered  to  arrest  them.  He  arrested  one,  and  Kinney 
walked  up  to  him  and  said  he  is  my  friend,  drew  his  pistol  and  shot 
him.  The  guard  died  that  night,  and  Kinney  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  I  have  not  heard  what  has  been  done,  but  expect  to  hear 
that  the  soldiers  have  turned  him  loose. 

Godfrey  told  me  some  one  had  taken  your  furniture  and  carried 
it  to  his  house  in  the  country.  The  Yankees  tore  up  every  thing  Mrs 
McMurray  had,  and  treated  Mrs.  Hanks*®  the  same  way. 

While  the  skirmish  was  going  on  across  our  town  several  women  & 
children  were  in  the  cellar  of  Bohannon,  -  among  them  old  Mrs 
Armstead.®’  While  the  cannon  were  booming  the  children  com¬ 
menced  crying  and  their  screaming  annoyed  Mrs  Armstead  very 
much.  She  finally  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
cellar  she  declared  she  would  “risk  the  bullets  before  she  would 
stand  ail  that  squalling.”  I  think  this  decidedly  the  most  laughable 
thing  I  have  heard,  connected  with  home  folks,  since  I  left  Ca^ville. 
Cant  you  see  the  old  lady,  as  she  rushes  up  the  cellar  door  declaring 
that  the  squalling  of  the  children  are  more  terrible  to  her  than  Yankee 
bullits  and  shells.  I  would  like  to  hear  her  description  of  that  battle. 

The  20^  Army  Corps  (Yankee)  marched  through  Cassville  to¬ 
wards  Rome  on  the  i6“  inst. 

Your  brotherinlaw’s  land  was  given  to  relieve  him  from  military 
service  to  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  not  understood  or  intended 
to  shield  him  from  any  militia  duty  to  the  State,  nor  any  other  duty, 
patrol,  jury  or  road  duty.  The  State  has  as  much  right  to  call  him 
from  home  to  perform  militia  duty  as  any  other  duty.  The  Con¬ 
federate  States  Government  could  not  relieve  him  from  duty  to  the 
State,  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  If  it  could  relieve  the  citizen  from  one 
duty  to  the  State,  it  might  from  every  one,  and  thus  destroy  the  State 
Government.  It  may  exempt  the  citizen  from  military  duty  to  the 
Confederate  States,  but  it  can  not  exempt  him  from  discharging  his 
duty  of  the  State.  Neither  can  the  State  exempt  the  citizen  from 
his  duty  to  the  Confederate  States,  for  if  this  couid  be  done  the  State 
could  destroy  the  Confederate  Government  while  remaining  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Confederate  Government.  You  will  see  at  once,  therefore, 

66.  Probably  Elizabeth  Hanks,  Caasrllle  landlady. 

67.  The  census  of  1860  lists  two  Cassrllle  Bohannons.  R.  Bohannon,  a  har¬ 
ness  maker,  and  W.  Bohannon,  a  day  laborer.  Mrs.  Armstead  could  not  be 
identified. 
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that  no  one  who  has  nven  bond,  and  obtained  an  exemption,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress,  from  military  service  to  the  Confederate  States, 
has  any  just  cause  of  complaint  because  he  has  to  perform  any  duty 
he  may  owe  the  State.  He  might  be  exempted  from  performing  jury 
duty  to  the  Confederate  States,  but  this  would  not  discharge  him 
from  similar  duty  to  the  State.  He  might  be  exempted  from  paying 
taxes  to  the  Confederate  States,  but  the  State  could  still  rightfully 
collect  tax  from  him.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  each  case,  thougn 
differing  in  degree  and  kind.  These  things  originate  in  the  complex 
nature  of  our  Government,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  Let  your  brother- 
inlaw  know  these  views.  He  will  see,  at  once,  their  force  and  may 
relieve  his  mind  from  what  he  now  thinks  is  a  hardship. 

As  to  calling  out  the  negro  men  and  placing  them  in  the  army, 
with  the  promise  that  they  shall  be  free  at  the  end  of  the  war,  I  can 
only  say  it  is  a  question  of  fearful  magnitude.  Can  we  prevent  sub¬ 
jugation,  confiscation,  degradation  and  slavery  without  it.  If  not, 
wUl  our  condition  or  that  of  the  negro,  be  any  worse  by  calling 
them  into  service.** 

On  the  other  hand:  Can  we  feed  our  soldiers  and  their  families  if 
the  negro  men  are  taken  from  the  plantations?  Will  our  soldiers  sub¬ 
mit  to  having  our  negroes  along  side  them  in  the  ditches,  or  in  line 
of  battle?  When  the  negro  is  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  art  of 
war,  can  we  live  in  safety  with  them  afterwards?  Or  if  it  be  con¬ 
templated  to  send  them  off  to  another  country,  when  peace  is  made, 
will  it  be  right  to  force  them  to  a  new,  distant  and  strange  land, 
after  they  have  fought  for  and  won  the  independence  of  this?  Would 
they  go  without  having  another  war?  Involving,  perhaps  a  general 
insurrection  of  all  the  negroes?  To  call  forth  the  negroes  into  the 
army,  with  the  promise  of  freedom,  will  it  not  be  giving  up  the 
great  ^estion  involved  by  doing  the  very  thing  Lincoln  is  now  do- 
uig?  The  Confederate  Sutes  may  take  private  property  for  public 
use,  by  paying  for  it;  but  can  we  ever  pay  for  300,000  negro  men 
at  present  prices,  in  addition  to  our  other  indebtedness?  Tne  Con¬ 
federate  Government  may  buy  the  private  negro  property  of  the 
Gtizens,  but  can  it  set  them  free  among  us,  to  corrupt  our  slaves, 
and  place  in  peril  our  existence?  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  passed  th[r]ough  my  mind  on  the  subject.  But  I  can  not 
say  that  I  have  a  definite  and  tixed  opinion.  If  I  were  convinced  that 

68.  The  qaestlon  of  making  aoldiera  of  slmTea  caused  controTersy  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Confederacy  In  the  last  six  months  of  the  war. 
Finally  on  March  IS,  1865  President  Davis  was  authorised  to  call  on  the 
states  for  as  many  as  800,000  Negro  soldiers,  but  only  a  few  of  those  re¬ 
cruited  under  this  act  got  into  uniform  and  none  of  them  went  into  battle. 
See  Wiley,  Bouthem  Vegroet  1881-1865,  146-62. 
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we  will  be  subjugated,  with  the  long  train  of  horrors  that  will  follow 
it,  unless  the  negroes  be  placed  in  the  army,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  enrol  our  slaves  and  put  them  to  fighting.  Subjugation  will  give 
us  free  negroes  in  abunaance  -  enemies  at  that  -  wWle  white  slaves 
will  be  more  numerous  than  free  negroes.  We  and  our  children  will 
be  slaves,  while  our  freed  negroes  will  lord  it  over  us.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  evils  resulting  from  placing  our  slaves  in  the  army  to  be 
greater  than  those  that  will  follow  subjugation.  We  may  (if  neces¬ 
sary)  put  our  slaves  in  the  army,  win  our  independence,  and  have 
liberty  and  homes  for  ourselves  and  children.  But  subjugation  will 
deprive  us  of  our  homes,  houses,  property,  liberty,  honor,  and  every 
thing  worth  living  for,  leaving  tor  us  and  our  posterity  only  the 
chains  of  slavery,  tenfold  more  galling  and  degrading  than  that  now 
felt  by  our  negroes.  But  I  will  not  enlarge,  1  have  made  suggestions 
merely  for  your  reflection. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  strange  conduct  of  our  people  during 
this  war?  They  give  up  their  sons,  husbands,  brothers  &  friends,  and 
often  without  murmurmg,  to  the  army;  but  let  one  of  their  negroes 
be  taken,  and  what  a  houl  you  will  hear.  The  love  of  money  has  been 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  way  to  independence,  -  it  is  now  our 
chief  obstacle.  “For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which 
while  some  coveted  after  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.”  What  a  fearful  realizing  of 
this  truth  many  will  feel  after  this  war.  Their  hearts  will  be  “pierced 
through  with  many  sorrows.” 

I  think  you  ought  to  stay  in  Brooks.  Do  not  leave  it  to  your  girls. 
They  can  not  look  to  the  future  and  act  from  Judgement  as  you  can. 
Girl^  like  too  many  men,  look  to  present  comfort  and  enjoyment 
too  often;  and  while  your  daughters  would  say  that  which  they 
believed  to  be  best,  yet  they  are  not  calculated  to  decide  like  you 
and  Mrs.  Land.  God  bless  them,  I  do  sympathize  with  them  and 
want  to  see  them  very  much.  Give  them  my  kind  respects  when  you 
write  them.  1  think  I  will  write  to  them  before  a  great  while. 

You  ought  not  to  be  troubled  about  John’s  being  in  the  army. 
You  cant  avoid  it,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  complain.  “Rejoice  always. 
And  in  every  thing  give  thanks”  How  much  worse  his  and  your 
condition  might  be.  In  twelve  months  more  Elbert  will  be  sixteen 
years  old,  and  I  may  then  have  to  send  him  forth  into  militia  service. 
I  dont  think  I  will  grieve  about  it.  Better  go  at  once  and  help  to  win 
independence  than  stay  home  and  live  a  long  life  of  slavery. 

I  know  we  will  rejoice  and  thank  God  when  we  get  back  in  peace 
to  our  old  homes.  But  troubles  will  not  then  have  ended.  They  will 
never  end  here.  It  is  only  through  tribulation  we  can  enter  into 
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heaven.  We  must  have  troubles  and  trials  here.  “But  count  it  all 

7  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptation;  knowing  this  that  the  trying 
your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.”  There 
is  much  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  tried  trouble  soul  in 
the  following  lines  of  one  of  our  beautiful  hymns  by  Cowper; 

“Trials  must,  and  will  befall; 

But  with  humble  faith  to  see 
Love  inscribed  upon  them  all,  - 
This  is  happiness  to  me. 

Trials  make  the  promise  sweet; 

Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer; 

Bring  me  to  my  Saviour’s  feet. 

Lay  me  low,  and  keep  me  there.” 

I  intend  to  write  to  John,  but  do  not  know  how  to  direct  my  letter. 

Congress  meets  next  Monday,  the  7“  proximo  (Nov'.)  But  1  can 
not  leave  home  until  Mrs.  Akin  is  able  to  leave  her  bed.  So  you  may 
write  me  again  to  this  place.  I  will  write  you  when  1  leave  tor  Rich¬ 
mond. 

We  are  among  very  kind  people  here.  They  have  aided  in  feeding 
us  to  a  great  extent  smce  we  have  been  here.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  wrote  you  how  many  things  my  friends  had  given  me, 
and  will  now  do  so.  One  has  sent  me  a  cow  to  milk,  two  hams, 
thirty  pounds  lard  and  some  butter  -  sent  at  least  twenty  miles.  An¬ 
other  sent  us  some  beef,  butter,  a  bag  of  sweet  and  one  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  a  dimijohn  of  syrup,  and  jeans  for  a  pair  of  pants.  Another 
sent  us  seven  pounds  butter,  another  two  pounds;  and  a  lady  [sent] 
jeans  for  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  a  number  of  other  things  of  less 
importance,  but  of  real  value  to  us,  and  one  gives  me  all  my  Hre- 
w(^.  I  have  to  pay  eight  hundred  dollars  rent  for  the  lot  we  are 
on  -  having  about  seven  acres  of  land,  -  five  of  which  I  expect  to 
put  in  wheat  or  com.  We  have  some  fruit  trees  on  the  place  and  a 
well  of  excellent  water. 

Tell  James  &  Freeman  that  Elbert  and  Warren  have  no  school  now, 
and  they  get  up  every  morning,  before  day,  and  go  ten  miles  into 
the  country  and  gather  a  wagon  load  of  peas  and  return  home  about 
eight  oclock  at  night,  sometimes.  This  is  their  amusement.  I  bought 
wool  hats  for  them  recently  at  twenty  dollars  each,  and  nine  yards 
of  jeans  at  twelve  dollars  a  yard.  But  I  will  not  bore  you  longer. 
Pardon  my  many  words.  When  1  commence  writing  to  you  I  feel 
like  I’m  talking  to  you,  and  I  hurry  on  without  stoping  to  think 
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much.  Present  me  kindly  to  all  your  family.  Mrs  Akin  is  anxiously 
looking  for  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Land.  She  sends  love  to  all 

Yours  truly 

Warren  Akin 

Please  let  Dr  Verdery  know  how  we  all  are,  and  present  him  our 
respects 

W.  A. 

Richmond  Va. 

Nov.  28th  1864 

My  dear  Wife  I  reached  here  last  night  after  nine  oclock,  had  no 
mishap  on  the  way,  and  am  quite  well  and  now  in  my  seat.  I  was 
just  954  hours  going  from  Greensboro  N.  C.  to  Danville  Va.  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  48  mil^  travelled  in  a  box  car  in  the  night  and  slept  on 
some  com  sack,  but  as  it  was  not  very  cold,  I  made  out  pretty  well.** 

I  am  boarding  for  the  present  at  the  American  Hotel,  and  have  to 
pay  $25  per  day  for  board,  and  one  dollar  every  time  my  boots  are 
blacked,  and  |io  per  dozen  or  $30  per  month  for  washmg.  So  my 
board  will  be  at  least  $810  per  month,  and  if  I  am  here  long  it  will 
take  all  my  pay  to  meet  expenses  travelling  to  and  from  this  place 
and  while  here,  -  even  if  it  will  meet  them.  1  know  not  how  long 
I  am  to  support  my  family,  if  this  war  continues  long.  Everything 
I  have  been  working  hard  ror  for  so  many  years  will  be  eaten  up  and 
in  my  old  age  myself  family  and  children  will  be  left  without  the 
means  of  support.  But  I  will  try  and  trust  Him  who  “tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,**  and  do  the  best  I  can.  I  wish  you  would, 
some  pleasant  day,  have  hitched  one  of  the  mules  to  the  buggy  and 
ride  out  to  see  Mr.  Tate™  and  ask  him  to  let  me  have  some  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  cultivate  in  com  next  year,  and  some  ten  or  Hfteen 
acres  to  sow  in  oats.  Do  your  best  on  him— tell  him  how  necessary 
it  is  for  us  etc.  etc. 

I  found  here  this  morning  a  large  number  of  letters,  which  I  have 
not  had  time  to  read.  Two  came  by  flag  of  Truce,  and  one  from 
Miss  Callie  Lane.  I  have  not  time  to  write  you  much  novf,  will  write 
again  soon.  I  did  not  get  up  this  morning  until  a  short  time  before 
9  oclock,  having  lost  so  much  sleep  on  the  way  here.  1  slept  from 
the  time  I  got  to  bed,  or  soon  there  after,  until  just  before  eight 
oclock  this  morning,  and  did  not  get  to  breakfast  until  after  nine 
oclock.  I  then  had  my  hair  trimmed,  and  did  not  get  here  until  a  few 

69.  Akin’s  travel  dlfficnlties  were  not  unnsnal  tor  this  period,  owing  to 
the  deterioration  and  poor  management  of  railroad  facilities.  See  Robert 
C.  Black.  The  Railroads  of  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1962),  214-95. 

70.  Probablj  U.  0.  Tate,  Egbert  Connty  farmer. 
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minutes  before  twelve,  and  1  now  write  while  business  is  beine  trans¬ 
acted,  that  my  letter  may  leave  by  first  mail.  Tell  all  my  cmldren, 
even  to  Kate,’^  to  write  me.  and  kiss  all  for  me. 

I  have  much  to  write,  but  no  time  now. 

Write  me  by  every  mail. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Sunday.  Richmond,  Va. 

Deer  nth  1864. 

My  dear  Wife:  I  went  down  at  gVi  oclock  this  morning,  to  attend 
prayer  meeting  at  the  Senate  chamber,  and  received  your  short  note 
of  the  2nd  inst.  Short  as  it  was,  I  am  very  glad  to  get  it.  I  have 
written  you  several  letters,  telling  you  every  thing,  how  I  got  on 
coming  here,  where  I  am  boarding  etc.  etc.  I  suppose  Elbert  told 
you  who  he  saw  in  Abbeville.  Mrs.  Banton  came  from  Abbeville 
to  Greensboro  N.  C.  and  I  had  her  in  charge  and,  therefore,  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  ladies  car  that  far.  From  Greensboro  to  Danville  1 
travelled  in  a  box  car.  It  was  night,  and  I  had  a  com  sack  for  my 
bed  and  another  for  my  pillow.  Ht]  was  not  cold  and  I  slept  pretty 
well.  I  was  nine  hours  and  a  half  travelling  in  that  way  48  miles.  But 
I  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it.  Since  I  have  been  here  it 
has  been  very  warm,  and  I  have  had  some  cold,  but  not  “bad”  as  we 
usually  say.  It  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  my  meals  or  my  duties, 
and  I  am  quite  well  now,  except  a  little  cold.  Heard  Dr.  Duncan 

E reach  this  morning,  a  most  excellent  sermon.^^  I  wish  you  could 
ear  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  speakers  I 
ever  listened  to. 

We  had  some  snow  here  friday  night  and  a  little  sleet  with  it, 
and  yesterday  the  ground  was  covered  in  white  and  the  trees  hang¬ 
ing  with  ice.  It  grew  warmer  and  the  snow  melted  rapidly  and  most 
of  them  are  gone,  and  the  streets  quite  sloppy  and  disagreeable  to 
get  about  on  m  places. 

I  am  some  di^nce— say  one  fourth  of  mile,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more— from  the  Capitol,  but  have  a  pavement  and  pleasant  walk 
to  the  capitol-square,  and  my  Committee  room  is  on  my  way  from 
my  boaraing  house  to  the  ^pitol.  Mr.  Gretter  and  his  family  are 
very  pleasant  people,  very  attentive  and  polite,  and  free  and  easy 

71.  Kate  was  two  years  old  at  this  time. 

72.  James  A.  Duncan  was  a  distinguished  Methodist  minister  and  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate.  After  the  war  he  became  president  of 
Randolph-Macon  College.  Matthew  Simpson,  ed..  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism 
(Philadelphia.  1881),  818. 
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in  their  manners,  and  1  feel  quite  at  home.’*  There  are  two  members 
(one  a  Senator  and  one  a  Representative)  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
boarding  here,  but  all  the  family  seems  much  more  conversant  and 
communicative  to  me  than  with  the  other  boarders,  but  it  may  be 
because  I  have  been  with  them  a  few  days  longer.  My  room  is  well 
furnished,  laive  and  roonw.  Have  a  good  bed  and  plenty  of  cover¬ 
ing,  and  good  coal  fires.  Every  thing  is  quiet,  and,  alltogether,  1  am 
comfortably  situated.  There  is  not  such  a  variety  on  the  table  as  the 
hotels  have,  but  there  is  plenty  and  nicely  cooked. 

We  are  getting  on  slowly  with  the  business  of  Congress,  and  from 
present  appearances  will  be  here  until  March,  if  not  longer.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  adjourn  the  20th  inst,  until 
the  loth  of  Jany.  If  it  passes  both  houses  I  will  telegraph  you  im¬ 
mediately  to  send  for  me  to  Lexington.  I  will  go  that  way  because 
the  road  is  so  bad  to  Abbeville.  I  may,  however  change  my  notion 
and  go  by  Abbeville.  1  will  telegraph  you  when  and  where  to  send 
for  me.  If  it  should  so  happen,  when  the  wagon  goes  for  me, 
that  I  do  not  get  there  at  the  time  appointed,  I  want  Bob’^  to  try 
and  get  some  hauling  to  do  until  I  get  there,  and  to  wait  at  least 
two  days  for  me.  The  rail  roads  often  fail  to  make  connections,  and 
I  may  be  behind  time.  Bob  will,  therefore,  take  along  com  and  fodder 
enough  to  do  him  four  days— two  to  go  and  come,  and  two  to  stay. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  doing  so  well.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
anxious  I  am  to  see  you  and  all  my  dear  children.  How  glad  I  would 
be  to  be  at  home  today.  I  do  long  to  see  Kate  and  hear  her  talk.  And 
then,  my  dear  Verdey.  How  much  good  it  would  do  me  to  hear  her 
say:  “1  want  to  kiss  you.”  God  bless  my  dear  children,  all.  I  have 
written  all  of  them  since  I’ve  been  here,  and  hope  to  receive  letters 
from  them  soon.  Do  tell  them  all  to  write  me,  and  write  long  letters. 
Your  letters  are  very  short.  Why  dont  you  write  more?  Take  a  sheet, 
the  size  of  this,  and  write  a  little  every  day  between  mails.  Tell  me 
every  thing  that  is  done— what  the  little  children  say  and  do— how 
the  stable  &  crib  are  finished— whether  my  mules  and  com  etc  are 
safe  in  them,  how  the  mules  look,  how  much  milk  the  cow  gives, 
how  often  you  chum,  how  the  wheat  looks,  is  it  thick  enough,  has 
Bob  finished  all  the  fence,  can  you  get  any  land  to  cultivate  next 
year?  do  the  boys  study?  Who  comes  to  see  you,  what  cousin  Sally 
says,  who  you  receive  letters  from,  what  Judge  Land  wrote,  etc  etc. 
All  these  things  are  interesting  to  me.  Any  thing  about  home  folks 

7S.  This  was  the  George  Washington  Oretter  family,  whose  residence  was 
at  Fifth  and  Leigh  Sts.  Information  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
(Confederate  Museum  from  Miss  Florence  Oretter,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  George  Washington  Oretter. 

74.  Bob  was  one  of  the  Akin  slaves. 
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and  things,  I  will  read  with  interest.  When  1  received  your  first  note 
I  wrote  you  immediately  and  directed  the  letter  to  AbbeviUe,  thinking 
that  you  might  send  there  yesterday.  1  wrote  on  the  back:  “If  not 
called  for  in  two  weeks,  forward  to  Elberton.”  I  did  not  know  then 
when  the  mails  would  be  open  to  Elberton,  but  suppose  you  have 
received  from  me  several  letters  before  this  time  and  of  course  will 
not  send  to  Abbeville.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  as  I  did  not 
have  time  to  [remainder  of  letter  missing]. 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer  14th  1864 

My  dear  Wife:  Yours  of  the  4th  inst  is  just  reed,  and  I  am  astonished 
at  your  receiving  no  letters  from  me.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
I  have  written  you  five  or  six  letters,  one  to  Elbert  &  Warren  and 
one  to  Eliza.  I  reached  here  late  at  night  and  wrote  you  the  next 
day,  and  have  written  several  times  since.  1  would  send  you  a  dis¬ 
patch  now,  but  it  has  been  ten  days  since  your  letter  was  written 
and  you  must  have  received  several  letters  from  me  before  this  as 
you  have  had  three  mails  since  it  was  written.  1  have  received  three 
letters  from  you  and  they  all  will  not  make  one  of  mine.  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  day  before  yesterday  of  six  pages,  and  have  written  you 
several  long  letters.  I  have  wntten  you  every  thing  about  my  journey 
here,  my  boarding  house,  etc  etc.  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  my  letters 
before  now  and  will  not  repeat  the  same  things.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  distress  of  poor  Mrs.  McTier.  She  is  only  one  of  thousands. 

The  resolution  to  adjourn  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  is  only  for  eight 
days,  and  is  only  time  for  me  to  ^  home  and  return  on  the  shortest 
rout[e],  provided  I  make  all  connections,— allowing  me  to  stay  only 
one  night  at  home.  I  cannot  therefore  think  of  going  home  and  travel¬ 
ling  eight  days  and  nights,  sleeping  only  one  night.  It  may  be  amended 
in  the  House  giving  a  longer  time,  and  if  I  can  have  time  enough  to 
get  home  and  stay  a  few  days  &  return,  I  will  certainly  do  so.  You 
know  not  how  anxious  I  am  to  go  home. 

I  am  a  little  fatigued  this  evemng.  I  spoke  nearly  an  hour  to-day,’® 
without  finishing  my  remarks  and  have  to  conclude  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wish  to  make  some  further  preparation  to-night. 

What  you  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope  of  your  last  letter, 
was  so  tom  in  opening  it,  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is— yes,  it  is,  you 

75.  The  Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congreea  covering  the  proceedings  of 
December  14  (VII,  356*57)  does  not  indicate  the  subject  of  Akin’s  remarks, 
but  two  bills  discussed  at  some  length  had  to  do  with  the  sequestration  of 
property  of  persons  who  had  left  the  Confederacy  to  avoid  military  service 
and  stabilisation  of  the  currency.  Akin’s  speech  probably  was  devoted  to 
the  currency  bill,  as  Inflation  was  one  of  his  major  concerns. 
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have  no  letter.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  have  received  two  mails 
since  and  I  hope  several  letters  from  me.  I  expect  to  send  this  by 
hand  to  Augusta,  and  hope  you  will  get  it  sooner  by  that.  1  wrote 
you  the  earliest  hour  I  could  after  leaving  Elbert  at  Abbeville.  If 
I  can  get  to  go  home  I  will  telegraph  you.  Has  Dr.  Brannon  [?]  taken 
his  things  out  of  the  room  up  stairs?  I  hope  so. 

1  sowed  two  kinds  of  wheat.  Have  both  kinds  come  up  good.  Bob 
can  show  you  a  stob  marking  the  place  between  the  two.  Look  at 
both.  Has  the  fences  been  all  fixed  up? 

You  know  not  how  anxious  I  am  to  see  all  my  children,  but  more 
especially  the  younger  ones.  I  do  love  John  very  much,  and  you 
know  I  love  Verdy  and  Kate.  1  believe  I  want  to  see  Kate  more  than 
any.  And  1  want  to  see  the  baby  too. 

I  am  becoming  fond  of  oysters.  I  find  a  good  appetite  recommends 
oysters  very  much.  I  have  excellent  beef,  rice  and  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  every  day;  but  altogether  1  have  a  cheap  boarding  house  so 
far  as  living  is  concerned,  the  price  will  be  dear  enough. 

I  have  seen  Feaster  Woolley^*  &  Emory  Best  several  times  since 
I’ve  been  here.  Best  has  not  yet  had  his  case  heard  by  the  President. 
Feaster  is  still  under  arrest,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  ne  will  be  tried. 
Genl  Wofford^^  is  in  Georgia,  has  been  gone  a  month  over  his  time, 
and  it  is  uncertain  when  he  will  return,  and,  as  he  prefers  the  charges 
and  is  the  only  witness,  no  trial  can  be  had  in  his  absence. 

Feaster  says  his  father  is  very  much  outraged  at  Wofford’s  conduct 
towards  him.  Genl.  Wofford  has  been  to  see  his  mother— and  I  hope 
has  provided  for  her  comfort.  My  dear,  darling,  do  write  me  longer 
letters.  I  can  get  but  two  aweek  and  each  one  ought  to  be  at  least 
four  pages  of  l^ge  letter  paper,— six  I  prefer. 

76.  Feaster  Wooley  may  have  been  Andrew  F.  Wooley  who  In  1861  and 
1862  appears  as  a  lieutenant  on  the  muster  rolls  of  Co.  “F,”  18th  Ga.  Regt. 
Ehnory  F.  Best,  son  of  the  Reverend  Hezeklah  Best,  served  as  a  major,  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  23rd  Ga.  Regt.  The  cause  and  character 
of  Wooley’s  difficulty  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  Best’s  arrest  and  removid 
from  command,  which  occurred  in  June  1863,  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  dissatisfaction  of  bis  superiors  with  his  performance  at  Chancellorsville 
on  May  2,  1863,  when  most  of  his  regiment  was  captured.  See  War  of  Re- 
hellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Recorde  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  (Washington,  1880-1901).  Ser.  1,  XXV,  Pt  1.  941  and  XXVII,  pt  3. 
918. 

77.  William  Tatum  Wofford,  Cassville  printer,  newspaper  publisher,  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  represented  his  county  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1861  and  voted  against  secession.  After  Georgia  seceded  he  became 
colonel  of  the  18th  Georgia  Regiment.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  on  Jan.  19,  1863.  He  participated  in  most  of  the  major 
battles  in  the  East,  was  twice  wounded,  and  was  rated  by  Lee  as  one  of  his 
best  brigadiers.  He  became  commander  of  the  Department  of  North  Geor¬ 
gia  on  Jan.  20,  1865.  He  returned  to  Bartow  County  after  the  war,  where 
he  died  on  May  22,  1884.  DAB,  XX.  440-41. 
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Make  each  one  of  the  children,  Eliza,  Elbert  and  Warren  write  to 
me  every  week. 

God  bless  you  and  all  my  dear  children. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Save  and  turn  all  these  envelopes.  They  are  fine  ones. 

House  of  Representatives 
Richmond  Va. 

Deer.  i6th  1864 

My  dear  Wife:  Yours  of  the  8th  inst.  is  just  reed.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  account  for  your  failing  to  receive  my  letters.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  I  have  written  you,  but  at  least  twice  as  many 
as  I  have  received  from  you.  I  hope  you  received  several  letters  the 
day  after  you  wrote. 

I  wrote  Elbert  last  night,  and  sent  a  letter  off  by  hand  to  you 
yesterday,  to  be  mailed  at  Augusta.  I  do  not  expect  to  close  this  in 
time  to  mail  it  to-d^,  but  will  do  so  to-morrow,  and  trust  you  will 
receive  it  before  Christmas.  Surely  you  have  received  my  letters 
before  this  time.  I  believe  1  will  send  you  a  dispatch  to-day,  but  when 
you  will  get  it  is  quite  uncertain.  But  I  will  send  it  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  well.  That  is  all  I  can  say,— I  have  stopped  writing,  and 
have  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  you.  You  will  not  get  it  until  Tuesday  next, 
the  20th,  but  I  send  it  now  so  that  you  may  get  then,  and  hope  you 
will. 

A  speech  is  now  being  made  in  favor  of  appointing  Commissioners 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Turner  of 
N.  C.  and  he  is  now  speaking,  and  denouncing  the  idea  of  putting 
negroes  in  the  army.  He  is  a  great  faultfinder,  is  an  old  Whig  and 
denounces  the  democrats  who  were  for  secession  and  dont  go  into 
the  army."^*  Turner  has  Gnished  his  speech,  and  Barksdale’®  of  Miss, 
has  offered  a  substitute  for  them,  and  the  morning  hour  having  ex- 

Eired  the  whole  matter  goes  over  until  to-morrow,  when  we  will 
ave  much  gas  and  many  words  expended. 

I  have  just  been  up  to  the  Senate,  which  is  in  secret  session,  and 
heard  several  short  speeches,  in  rather  a  conversational  tone  of  voice. 

78.  Josiah  Turner,  disabled  hj  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  New  Bern 
In  March  1862,  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  In  the  fall  of  1868 
on  a  wave  of  reaction  against  the  Davis  administration  and  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Democrats  who  had  capitalised  on  secession  and  war  to  push  their  old 
Whig  rivals  Into  the  background.  He  was  eccentric,  captious,  persistent  and 
able,  though  in  his  long  career  In  public  life  he  was  more  effective  as  a  critic 
than  as  a  constructive  statesman.  DAB,  XIX,  68-69. 

79.  Ethelbert  Barksdale  of  Mississippi,  member  of  the  First  and  Second 
Confederate  Congresses  and  a  supporter  of  Davis. 
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There  are  about  sixteen  senators  in  attendance,  and  it  is  a  very  quiet 
body,  indeed.  This  is  the  second  time  1  have  been  in  the  Senate 
Chamber— once  last  session  and  to-day. 

Governor  Foot  of  Tenn.*®  is  now  speaking  on  the  currency  bill, 
and  is  rather  poking  Perkins  in  the  ribs.*^  Foot  docs  not  pretend  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  bill;  but  is  simply  replying  to  and  criticising 
the  remarks  of  others. 

We  are  getting  on  very  slowly.  But  one  measure  of  importance 
has  been  disposed  of  by  the  House.  A  great  many  are  penmng,  and 
have  been  partially  discussed,  but  when  they  will  be  disposed  of  1 
can  not  even  guess.  I  therefore  think  we  will  have  a  long  session, 
and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  expect  we  will  be  here  until  March,  and 
perhaps  longer. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived,  and  I  will  finish  this  at  my 
room. 

This  evening  Fcastcr  Woolley  came  and  staid  until  sundown,  and 
1  have  had  no  time  to  write  until  now  (night)  and  1  have  much  writ¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  believe  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  to  use 
candles,  and  tallow  candles,  too.  The  effect  of  writing  so  much  is 
hurtful  to  my  eyes,  and  1  am  burning  the  second  candle  of  those  I 
brought  with  me.  Mr.  Grctter  told  me  yesterday  that  he  thought 
he  would  have  gas  in  my  room  to-morrow,  and  I  hope  he  will. 

I  am  sorry  I  cant  go  home  Christmas,  but  must  beiH  it  as  well  as 
I  can.  The  Senate  agreed  to  a  recess  of  only  eight  d^s,  and  the  House 
refused  that.  So  the  matter,  I  presume,  is  at  rest.  'TTic  House  passed 
a  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  the  members  fifty  per  cent  but  the  ^nate, 
I  am  informed,  will  not  pass  it,  and  no  increase  will  be  made.  So  it 
will  take  all  the  pay  I  get  here,  or  very  near  it,  to  pay  my  expenses 
here.  I  will  have  to  sell  bonds  or  gold  to  get  money  to  pay  for  my 
meat  and  com.  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold  with  me,  and  I  can 
sell  it  for  $3,400,  but  that  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  what  I  will 
owe  when  I  get  home,  as  the  com  pork  and  lard  will  cost  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  which  would  have  cost  a  few  years  since  I225.00. 
Two  hundred  dollars  in  gold  would  more  than  pay  it.  Had  I  not 


80.  Henry  Stnart  Foote,  tempestnons,  colorful  and  peripatetic  politician 
who  represented  Tennessee  In  the  First  and  Second  Confederate  Congresses 
until  his  departure  from  the  Confederacy  early  in  1865.  Before  the  war  he 
lived  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas  and  Mississippi.  He  served  Mississippi  as 
governor  and  U.  S.  Senator  in  the  1850’s  and  the  strong  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  hostility  that  he  developed  for  Jefferson  Davis  during  that  period  was 
often  manifested  during  his  career  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  died  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee  on  May  20,  1880.  Professor  John  Oonsalex  of  Missi- 
sippi  Southern  College  has  in  preparation  a  study  of  Foote’s  career. 

81.  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  was  one  of  only  27  members  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  who  served  in  all  the  sessions  of  that  body. 
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better  sell  the  gold?  or  what  shall  I  do?—  Please  notice  my  safe  occa¬ 
sionally.  Notice  the  stable  and  crib  doors  and  windows,  and  see  if 
they  are  safe  and  secure.  I  wrote  Elbert  to  have  iron  hinges  made 
if  necessary. 

If  you  see  Cousin  Betsy  Blackwell,  or  Mrs.  Martin  say  to  them  I 
am  wearing  every  day  the  coat  and  pants  they  gave  me,  and  they 
are  very  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  A  kiss  for  all  my  dear  ones. 
Love  to  Cousin  Sally. 

Your  fond  &  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer.  i8di  1864. 

My  mar  Wife:  I  commence  to  write  you  again,  but  I  really  have 
nothing  to  write  of  any  sort  of  interest.  I  have  written  and  written 
so  often  and  having  never  received  an  answer  to  anything,  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  indeed.  And  your  last  letter  was  so  short— in  fact  telling  me 
nothing  about  home  scarcely.  You  say  you  borrowed  Mrs.  Thomas’ 
barouche  and  went  out  to  spend  the  ^y  at  Mr.  Haire’s,  but  you 
did  not  tell  me  whether  you  got  there,  who  you  saw,  what  you  had 
to  eat,  what  news  you  heard,  whether  Bob  Latimer  and  his  wife  were 
there,  why  it  was  that  George  Latimer  was  behind  so  long,  and 
nothing  about  the  family.*’  Indeed,  this  is  not  right.  Tell  me  every 
little  thing.  It  will  all  be  interesting  to  me. 

Write  to  Mr.  B.  C  Wall**  that  you  want  to  have  the  cow  and  ask 
when  you  must  commence,  and  then  have  it  hauled,  and  try  and  have 
a  few  shucks  brought  home  on  every  load  of  com. 

Mr.  Gilreath  promised  me  to  hire  out  Charles  and  Floyd  for  me, 
and  I  suppose  he  has  done  so  before  this.**  Old  man  Prather  is  worth¬ 
less,  and  I  dont  want  either  of  my  negroes  to  go  there.  If  Bro.  Gil¬ 
reath  does  not  hire  them  out,  and  you  can  do  no  better  get  Majr  Jones 
to  hire  them  for  you  to  some  one. 

If  you  can  get  plenty  of  good  shucks  feed  the  mules  on  them.  If 
you  can  not  get  shucks  any  where  else  send  to  Judge  Herndon’s  to 
buy  some.  I  was  told  that  you  could  buy  some  gt^  vinegar  at  a 

82.  Robert  and  George  Latimer  are  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  the  sons, 
aged  21  and  19,  respectiTely,  of  William  Latimer,  a  Cassrille  hotel  keeper. 
Like  the  Akins,  they  apparently  “refngeed”  to  Blberton  to  escape  Sherman’s 
forces. 

88.  B.  C.  Wall  was  an  acquaintance  with  whom  Akin  had  business  rela¬ 
tions.  See  letter  of  Wall  to  Mrs.  Akin  January  25,  1865  below. 

84.  Gilreath  was  possibly  George  H.  Gilreath.  Charles  and  Floyd  were 
Blaves  of  Akin. 
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Mrs.  Hunt’s  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Elberton.  You  had  better 
send  there  for  it,  as  you  may  need  it. 

Do  no  letters  come  for  me?  Send  me  Judge  Lands  last  letter.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Best.**  He  is  at  Dawson,  Terrell  Co.  Ga. 
He  says  Bob.  Best**  has  been  back  to  his  place  in  Cass,  and  that  his 
house,  fencing  and  every  thing  is  burnt.  Write  to  Mrs.  Best.  The 
people  of  Cass  could  all  go  home  now.  There  are  no  Yankees  there. 
But  there  are  few  houses,  mills  or  any  thing  else  left,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  live.  Even  the  few  that  are  there  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  food  and  shelter  I  fear. 

I  am  trying  to  live  economically  and  wear  my  clothes  longer  than 
1  do  at  home.  I  wear  my  flannels,  drawers  and  night  shirts  two  weeks, 

I  have  worn  two  shir^  all  the  past  week— one  three  and  the  other 
four  days.  I  wear  socks  a  week.  My  handkerchiefs  will  get  soiled, 
and  I  would  wash  them  myself,  but  have  no  iron  to  iron  them.  A  dollar 
a  piece  for  washing  socks  and  handkerchiefs  is  certainly  very  severe. 
Well,  I  cant  help  it.  I  do  the  best  I  can.  I  intend  to  save  all  I  can  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  through  the  war. 

I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  land  to  cultivate  next  year. 
I  must  make  some  bread  some  way,  if  I  can.  Do  the  best  you  can  in 
every  thing,  for  it  is  very  uncertain  when  1  will  be  able  to  get  home. 
I  am  so  far  from  you,  and  it  takes  so  long  for  a  letter  to  reach  me, 
you  must  act  on  your  own  judgment  in  every  thing.  1  will  write  you 
about  every  thing  I  can  think  of  and  make  every  suggestion  that 
occurs  to  me,  but  1  cant  think  of  every  thing.  Do  have  the  cow  well 
fed.  I  should  regret  if  she  should  become  poor.  The  little  pigs,  if 
well  fed,  may  make  good  hogs  in  a  year.  Keep  them  in  the  lot  all  the 
time,  &  give  them  cooked  food. 

The  loss  of  Generals  at  Franklin,  in  Hood’s  army  was  awful, 
thirteen  Genls,  six  killed,  six  wounded,  and  one  captured;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  when  we  hear  the  truth  our  loss  in  officers  of  the  line  and 
of  men  was  awful— far  surpassing  any  thing  in  this  war.  We  have 
a  rumor  that  evening  that  Hood  had  another  fight  and  has  been 
terribly  beaten,  and  I  fear  it  is  true.  If  so  that  whole  army  is  lost  I 
fear.  Savannah  has  fallen  before  this,  I  fear,  and  if  so  I  do  not  see 
how  Charleston  is  longer  to  be  defended.*^  If  Savannah  has  fallen 
or  should  fall,  (and  I  think  it  is  almost  inevitable)  Charleston  will 
fall,  and  then  I  fear  B[r]anchville  (the  junction  of  the  Charleston  & 
Columbia  roads)  will  be  taken  and  communication  with  this  place 

85.  Hesekiah  Best,  Cass  County  minister  and  planter. 

86.  Robert  N.  Best,  son  of  Hesekiah  Best. 

87.  The  Confederates  yielded  Savannah  to  the  Federals  on  December  21, 
1864,  and  Charleston  on  February  18,  1865. 
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will  then  be  cut  off.  If  Hood  can  keep  his  army  together,  and  take 
East  Tenn.  and  take  and  keep  possession  of  North  Ga.  &  East  Tenn, 
we  will  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Savannah  &  Charleston.  But 

rou  will  have  heard  all  the  news  before  this  reaches  you.  1  believe 
have  already  written  you  that  if  the  Constitutionalist**  had  c[e]ased 
to  come  to  you  to  inclose  a  ten  dollar  note  to  the  Editor  and  request 
him  to  send  you  the  daily.  Just  write.  Sir,  Please  send  me  the  Daily 
Constitutionalist  to  this  place.  I  inclose  ten  dollars  to  pay  for  it.  Re¬ 
spectfully,  and  sign  your  name,  Mrs.  Warren  Akin.  Or  request  him 
to  send  the  paper  to  me,  just  as  you  diink  best.  1  think,  however,  you 
had  better  have  it  sent  as  I  have  suggested  to  you,  though  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me. 

I  have  just  returned  from  church— heard  an  excellent  sermon  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  His  church  is  the  best  lighted  of  any  I  was  ever  in. 

I  think  it  has  eighty  six  gas  burners.  You  can  see  to  read  well  in  any 
part  of  the  house.  I  heard  Dr.  Doggett**  this  morning.  Both  are  ex¬ 
cellent  preachers,  and  I  do  love  to  hear  them.  This  city  is  gready 
blessed  with  good  preachers. 

I  believe  I  have  heretofore  requested  you  to  set  Elbert  and  Warren 
to  studying,  and  keep  them  at  it  as  closely  as  possible.  If  the  school 
opens  send  them,  if  no  school  make  them  study  at  home.  Their  time 
must  not  be  lost,  I  am  uneasy  about  them,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
If  I  could  make  a  good  teacher,  I  would  surely  do  it,  but  I  can  not 
and  know  not  where  to  find  one.  I  must  therefore  do  the  best  I  can. 
They  understand  enough  in  several  studies  to  learn  much  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  the  aid  you  and  Eliza  can  give  them  they  can  do 
much  better.  In  nine  months  more  Elbert  will  have  to  enter  the 
militia  service  of  the  State,  and  O  how  sad  my  feelings  are  at  the 
thought.  But  what  can  I  do?  Lord  direct  me!  It  is  near^  ten  oclock 
and  I’ll  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep. 

God  bless  you  my  darling,  and  give  you  patience  and  resignation. 
Kiss  all  my  children  for  me,  and  try  and  make  the  little  ones 
understand  it. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 


88.  The  Aagnsta  Daily  ConMtUutionalitt  (1823-1877). 

89.  David  Seth  Doggett,  Methodist  minister  and  educator,  prominent  in 
Virginia  before,  daring,  and  after  the  war.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1866 
and  died  in  Richmond  on  October  25,  1880.  Matthew  Simpson,  ed..  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Methodim,  306. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Richmond  Va. 

Deer  list  1864. 

My  dear  Wife:  Yours  of  the  nth  &  nth  inst.  was  received  yester¬ 
day.  It  left  Elberton  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  reached  here 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  and  was  therefore  just  five  days  on  the 
road— and  came  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  could.  Your  letters  are  gen¬ 
erally  eight  days  on  the  road,  but  if  1  can  get  this  in  the  mail  to-^y, 
and  it  reaches  you  as  soon  as  yours  came,  you  will  get  it  next  Tues¬ 
day.  But  I  fear  it  will  not  reach  Elberton  before  fnday,  but  hoping 
it  will  get  through  by  tuesday  I  will  write  a  shon  letter,  while  the 
business  is  going  on.  I  have  written  you  so  many  letters  and  told  you 
every  thing  I  can  think  of,  I  really  have  nothing  to  write  of  interest. 

I  obtained  from  Bro.  Gilreath  a  promise  to  hire  out  Floyd  &  Charles 
for  me,  and  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  so.  Old  man  Prather  is  worthless, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  hire  either  negro  to  him  without  security,  and 
for  not  less  than  fifty  bushels  of  com  each,  or  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  each.  If  Bro.  Gilreath  should  not  hire  them  out,  and  should  send 
them  home  ask  Majr  Jones  to  hire  them  out  for  me  on  the  best  terms  he 
can. 

1  have  written  you,  or  rather,  Elbert,  about  the  money  1  gave  him. 
You  were  right  in  giving  the  ten  dollars. 

I  showed  John’s  letter  at  table  last  night  and  had  some  laughter 
over  it.  Tell  him  to  tell  you  what  he  wrote  as  I  can  not  read  it.  God 
bless  the  little  boy.  Tell  him  he  must  learn  to  read  so  that  he  can 
read  to  me  when  I  get  home.  Kiss  and  hug  him  for  me. 

Tell  Mary  I  received  her  sweet  little  letter,  and  that  I  love  her  the 
“Crohonhotonthologusest”  and  the  best  too.  Tell  her  she  must  be  a 


Tell  Kate  1  am  sorry  I  can  not  go  home  to  see  her.  There  will  be 
no  recess  at  Christmas,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  get  home  until  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns,  and  I  fear  that  will  be  March  or  April,  and  may  be 
May.  We  are  getting  on  slowly,  and  the  great  measures  affecting  the 
currency,  taxation  and  the  army,  are  still  undisposed  of.  There  is  a 
proposition,  now  adopted,  to  dispose  of  the  currency  bill  on  friday. 
^e  tax  bill  has  not  yet  been  reported,  and  that  will  take  a  long 
time  yet.  I  mean  by  “reported”,  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  having  the  tax  bill  before  them,  have  not  reported  back  the 
scheme,  agreed  on  by  them,  to  the  House.  When  that  is  done,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  and  made  the  special  order  for  some  day  in  January. 
When  it  comes  up  it  will  be  read  by  sections,  and  each  section  will 
be  passed  on  separately,  and  so  will  every  amendment  offered  to  each 
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section,  and  there  being  so  many  members,  entertaining  different 
views,  you  see  it  will  require  much  time,  many  days  and  perhaps 
weeks.  The  currency  bill  has  been  before  the  House  over  a  week 
and  will  be  two  more  days,  and  perhaps  longer. 

I  have  something  to  write  you,  but  cant  think  of  it  now.  If  I  think 
of  it  will  write  to  night.  I  am  at  a  good  boarding  house  a  quiet 
orderly  place. 

I  wrote  Eliza  and  Warren  long  letters  a  few  days  since,  and  had 
mail  the  letters  before  receiving  nis.  I  will  write  him  in  a  few  days 
again. 

Give  my  love  to  cousin  Sally  Thomas,  and  tell  her  when  I  have 
time  1  will  write  to  her. 

Tell  Elbert  &  Warren  that  I  say  they  must  study  their  usual  studies 
and  to  get  you  and  Eliza  to  aid  them  when  necessary,  and  I  request 
you  to  make  them  do  it,  at  least  two  hours  every  day. 

The  House  now  adjourned.  Good  by,  God  bless  you,  darling 

Warren  Akin 

House  of  Representatives 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer,  zand  1864. 

My  dear  Wife:  I  wrote  and  mailed  to  you  yesterday  a  hasty  note, 
and  sitting  here  this  morning,  (or  rather  this  afternoon,  for  it  is 
nearly  two  oclock)  doing  nothing,  the  House  being  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  on  the  currency  bill,  and  Echols,*®  of  Ga.  is  making  a 
speech  on  it.  What  1  meant  by  being  in  “Committee  of  the  Whole” 
is  this:  The  House  resolves  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  Currency  bill,— the  Speaker  calk  to  the  Chair  Mr.  Qopton,*'  of 
Ala.  and  then  any  member  of  the  House  can  speak,  when  he  can 
get  the  floor,  and  can  talk  almost  about  any  thing  he  pleases.  The 
currency  bill  is  now  under  consideration,  and  Echols  is  talking  about 
having  trust  in  God,  and  says  God  will  send  us  a  ray  of  lirat,  and 
that  soon— that  God  is  with  us,  and  we  should  be  hopeful.  He  is 
making  a  very  encouraging  speech.  He  has  just  conclude^  with  these 
words,  “The  time  will  come  when  God  will  say  to  us:  ye  are  my 
people  and  I  have  chosen  you  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.” 

Crisman**  of  Kentucky  is  now  speaking,— we  are  still  in  committee- 

90.  Joseph  H.  Ek:hol8,  member  of  Second  Confederate  Congress,  from  Geor* 
gla. 

91.  David  Clopton,  Confederate  soldier  and  officer  early  in  the  war,  and 
later  member  of  the  First  and  Second  Confederate  Congresses.  After  the  lyar 
he  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  His  second 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Confederate  Senator  C.  C.  Clay.  DAB,  IV,  230. 

92.  James  S.  Chrisman,  member  of  First  and  Second  Confederate  Con* 
gresses,  from  Kentucky. 
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but  he  is  saying  nothing  about  the  currency  bill,  but  talking  about 
putting  negroes  in  die  army. 

I  have  eaten  but  six  of  the  sweet-cakes  you  put  in  my  trunk.  They 
are  very  good.  On  three  nights,  after  sitting  up  late,  1  eat  two.  They 
are  hard,  but  soften  readily  in  water,  and  I  enjoyed  them,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  I  will  have  one  of  them  when  I  start  home  unless  I  have 
to  stay  here  longer  than  I  expect.  We  have  had  desert  but  once  at 
my  boarding  house,  and  that  was  plumb  pudding  and  sauce,  and  you 
know  1  enjoyed  it.  O  how  glad  1  would  be  to  eat  dinner  with  you 
and  my  dear  children  Christmas.  But  it  is  out  of  the  quesdon  to 
do  this,  and  1  must  be  patient  and  bear  it.  We  do  not  have  very  rich 
eating  at  my  boarding  house,  but  1  eat  hearty  dinners  every  day,  but 
very  little  supper.  I  always  become  hungry  before  dinner,  and  eat 
heartily— generally  too  much.  My  bowels  have  been  painfully  af¬ 
fected,  but  are  now  entirely  well.  I  enjoy  remarkably  good  health. 

Anderson,®*  from  Ga.  has  just  taken  the  floor,  and  commences  like 
he  intended  to  make  a  long  speech.  He  is  a  good  member,  a  moral 
man,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Congressional  prayer  meeting.  I  like 
him  very  much,  and  also  Mr.  Shewmake.®^  They  are  both  go^  mem¬ 
bers,  and  decent  orderiy  men.  Anderson  is  talking  good  sense,  and 
to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  House  will  adjourn  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  will  close  this 
so  that  it  will  get  in  the  mail  to-day,  and  you  may  get  this  on  friday 
the  30th  inst. 

The  news  from  Hood’s  army  is  not  flattering,  and  we  feel  a  little 
discouraged,  but  hope  for  the  best.  I  fear  Savannah  has  fallen,  and 
then  Augusta  &  Charleston  &  Branch ville  will  be  endangered. 

I  have  written  you  heretofore  to  send  ten  dollars  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Constitutionalist,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  the  daily  Constitu¬ 
tionalist. 

Love  to  Cousin  Sally.  Kiss  all  my  children  for  me. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

[To  be  continued.] 


93.  Clifford  Anderson,  member  of  the  Second  Confederate  Congress,  from 
Georgia. 

94.  John  T.  Shewmake,  member  of  the  Second  Confederate  Congress,  from 
Georgia. 
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A  MOSES  WADDEL  LETTER 
Edited  by  George  W.  Glower 

IN  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  William  Quillin  (1799-1842),*  edu¬ 
cator  and  Presbyterian  minister  of  LaFayette,  Georgia,  there  is 
found  a  letter  of  Dr.  Moses  Waddel  (1770-1840)*  written  on 
May  23,  1831  to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  a  fellow  Presbyterian 
minister  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Waddel  had  retired  two  years  earlier  from  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  had  returned  to  his  plantation 
at  Willington,  S.  C.,  where  his  famous  school  was  still  in  opiera- 
tion.  He  continued  willing  at  all  times  to  assist  in  educational 
and  religious  matters  with  the  same  dedication  which  characterized 
him  throughout  his  life.  This  letter  was  written  just  five  years 
before  the  stroke  in  1836,  from  which  he  died  in  1840. 

Willington,  23  May,  1831 

Rev.  &  DEAR  SIR,  I  returned  from  Augusta  on  Saturday  at  2  p.m. 
excessively  wearied  by  travelling  slowly  with  a  sick  horse  that  1  had 
expected  to  die  in  Augusta.  Brother  Talmadge  had  started  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  nearly  a  fortnight  before  I  got  down.  Elrgo,  I  have  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  aid  at  Rocky-River  Communion  on  the  second  Sabbath 
m  June,  unless  you  can  come  down  and  assist  me.  I  pray  you  to 
come  if  you  can  and  be  there  on  Friday  if  possible. 

Altho  I  was  tired,  I  started  to  Rocky-River  yesterday  morning 
early  &  preached  two  long  sermons.  Ever  since  1  saw  you  I  have 
been  affected  painfully  with  a  sore  tongue.  At  last  account,  received 
yesterday,  I  doubt  whether  Dr.  Barr  wUl  be  able  to  leave  his  wife  in 
order  to  assist  me  there. 

Give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Foster  &  tell  Squire  Harris,  all  his  friends 
here  are  well.  I  have  seen  his  son  &  daughter  this  evening. 

Yours  in  the  best  bonds, 

M.  Waddel 

Rev.  A.  Foster 

Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  A.M.  (1794-1870),  to  whom  this  letter 
was  written,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  gradu- 

1.  James  A.  SartaiD,  Hittory  of  Walker  County,  Georgia  (Dalton,  (3a., 
1932),  358-69.  [This  collection  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Glower  who  con* 
tributes  this  article.  Ed.] 

2.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1939),  XIX,  300. 
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ate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1822  and  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1825  in  which  year  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist. 
He  at  once  came  South  and  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Pendleton,  S.  G  1825-1828  and  servd  other  churches  in  the 
Abbeville  district  before  he  returned  to  the  North  in  1832.* 

Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy  Talmadge,  D.D.,  (1798-1865)  mentioned 
in  the  letter  was  a  native  of  Somerville,  N.  J.  and  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College  in  1820.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Augusta,  Ga.  from  1828  to  1836  and  president  of 
Oglethoipe  University  from  1841  until  his  death  in  1865.* 

Rev.  William  Hampton  Barr,  D.D.  (1778-1843),  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  letter,  was  a  native  of  Rowan  County,  N.  C  and 
graduated  with  first  honor  from  Hampden-Sydney  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1801.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Waddel  as  pastor  of  Long 
Cane  Presbyterian  Church,  Abbeville,  S.  C  in  1809  and  served 
that  church  for  thirty-three  years.  He  was  awarded  a  D.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1824.“ 

Squire  Harris  mentioned  by  Dr.  Waddel  was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  William  Quillin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  (Juillin 
among  whose  papers  this  letter  was  found. 


5.  Alamni  Records  of  Dartmontb  College,  HanoTer,  N.  H. 

4.  John  S.  Wilson,  Necrology  or  Memorialt  of  Deceated  Mini$ter$  (Atlanta, 
Oa.,  1869),  283-92. 

6.  Oeorge  Howe,  HUtory  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina 
(Columbia,  S.  C.,  1883),  II,  147. 
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EPITAPHS  FROM  THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  FIRST 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  GEORGIA* 

Contributed  by  A.  Mell  Lunceford,  Jr. 

In  /  memory  of  /  Thoims  Turley  /  a  native  of  Balinasloe  Co  / 
of  Galway  Ireland  /  who  departed  this  life  /  on  the  20th  day  of 
Nov.  1835  /  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  /  Requiescat  in  pace  / 
Amen. 

Erected  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Elizabeth  Luckett  /  who  departed 
this  life  Nov  loth  /  1838  /  Aged  66  years  /  Requiescat  in 
Pace  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mr.  /  Thomas  H.  Luckett  /  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  /  Oct.  5th  1827  /  aged  56  years  ii  mo.  /  and 
10  days.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace.  /  Amen. 

Departed  this  life  /  Oct.  the  6tl%  1826  /  Thos.  Mtdleedy  /  a  native 
of  the  County  /  Galway,  Ireland  /  aged  16  years.  /  May  He 
Rest  in  Peace.  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Patrick  Turley  /  a  native  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty/of  Galway,  Ireland  /  who  departed  this  life  /  on  the  19th 
January  1832  /  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age.  /  Requiescat  in 
Pace.  /  Amen. 

1.  These  tombstone  Inscriptions  from  the  cemetery  of  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  State  of  Georala  (The  Church  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Viraln  Mary)  were  copied  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  old 
churchyard  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Sharon,  in  Taliaferro  County.  A 
group  of  ElngliBh  Roman  Catholics  from  Manyland  settled  In  what  was 
then  Wilkes  <}ontny  (later  Warren  and  now  Taliaferro)  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  established  this  church,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the 
new  State.  A  log  church  was  built  and  a  large  plot  of  ground  consecrated  for 
burial  purposes;  another  frame  church  was  built  later,  but,  in  the  mld-lSOO's, 
the  people  gravitated  toward  the  railroad  and  the  village  of  Sharon,  some 
few  miles  distant.  Another  church,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  erected  in 
Sharon,  followed  later  by  a  convent  and  school.  LOCUST  GROVE  ACADEIMT, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  school  In  Georgia,  was  organised  at  the  first  log 
church  about  1819  and  was  incorporated  by  the  State  in  1826,  some  17  years 
before  the  next  chartered  Roman  Catholic  school,  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  in 
Savannah.  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  was  among  the  pupils  of  this  early  academy.  [Mr.  Lunceford  resides 
in  Atlanta.  He  has  long  been  Interested  In  educational  activities,  being  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  1956  he 
brought  out  Eearly  Records  of  Taliaferro  County,  Qeorgia.,  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion.  Shortly  It  will  be  reprinted  with  additions.  A  review  of  the  former 
work  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  Mr.  Lunceford  is 
a  native  of  Crawfordville,  the  county  seat  of  Taliaferro  County.  Ed.] 
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Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Joseph  W.  Luckett  /  who  departed 
this  life  /  March  the  15th  1828  /  aged  32  years. 

Rebecca  Luckett  /  died  Jan.  15th  /  1854  /  aged  4  weeks  /  May 
she  rest  in  peace.  /  Amen. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  /  William  R.  Luckett,  Sr.  /  who  departed 
this  life  on  /  the  i8th  Sept.  1831  /  in  the  57th  year  o^  his 
age.  /  May  he  rest  in  peace.  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  /  of  /  Master  Thomas  Mulleedy  /  who 
died  /  Aug.  the  23rd  1829  /  Aged  two  years  /  and  six  months. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Robt.  Emmett  Grifjin  /  bom  /  Aug. 
23rd  1839  /  and  departed  this  life  /  Sept.  26th  1861.  /  Re- 
quiescat  in  Pace. 

Erected  /  To  the  memory  of  /  Wm.  O.  S.  Griffin  /  who  departed 
this  life  /  January  the  9th  1859.  /  Aged  29  years  /  May  he  rest 
in  peace  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mortimer  Griffin  /  bom  in  County 
Carlow  (Garlow?)  Ireland  /  and  departed  this  life  /  Sept.  9tn 
1861  /  aged  69  years.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

In  Memory  of  /  Maria  /  Infant  daughter  of  /  Af.  &  E.  Griffin. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mr.  John  Cratin  /  who  died  /  Sept. 
8th  1826  /  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  /  Requiescat  in  pace.  / 
Amen. 

In  /  memory  of  /  Silvester  B.  J.  Craten  /  who  departed  this  life  / 
on  the  22nd  day  of  June  /  1835,  /  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  / 
Requiescat  in  pace.  Amen. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  /  of  /  Mary  Anastatia  Wilkinson  /  who  was 
bom  /  the  8th  of  February  1828  /  and  departed  this  life  /  28th 
of  September  1842  /  Requiescat  in  Pace.  Amen. 

Erected  to  the  memory  /  of  /  Marcia  A.  Cratin  /  Died  Aug.  30th 
1850,  /  Aged  96  yrs.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace.  Amen. 

To  /  the  memory  /  of  /  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wilkinson  /  Bom  in 

_ 1790  /  Died  Oct.  22nd,  1866. 

In  memory  /  of  /  Joseph  Brooke  /  Bom  Oct.  14th  1783  /  Died 
Aug.  26,  1856  /  A  Wit’s  a  feather  and  a  chiefs  a  rod  /  But  here 
is  laid  the  noblest  work  of  God.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

This  monument  is  erected  by  /  Arm  McGuire  /  in  Memory  of  her 
husband  /  James  McGuire  /  who  was  bom  in  Hexford,  Ire¬ 
land  /  and  died  in  Crawfordville,  Ga.  /  the  7th  Feb.  1846,  / 
aged  42  years.  /  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Erected  by  /  Thomas  J.  Burke  /  To  the  memory  of  his  Father  / 
Myles  Burke  /  A  native  of  Bellinasloe  /  County  of  Galway  / 
Ireland.  /  Who  departed  this  life  /  Sept.  22nd  1837  /  Aged  54 
years.  /  Requiescat  in  pace. 

In  memory  /  of  /  ]ohn  /.  Wordy  /  Bom  May  12th,  1853.  /  Died 
Aug.  1 6th  1863.  /  Also,  /  Ellen,  /  Aged  6  weeks.  /  /Imwe, 
/  Aged  3  weeks.  /  Margaret,  /  Aged  4  months.  /  Michael, 
/  Aged  3  weeks. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Michael  Ryan  /  A  native  of  the  Co. 
Tipperary  /  Ireland  /  who  died  Sept.  27th  1846;  /  Aged  52 
years.  /  May  he  rest  in  peace.  /  (Made  by  T.  Grier,  ^ei^ 

k  C) 

In  memory  of  /  Catharine  Naughton  /  wife  of  /  Michael  Ryan  / 
of  Co.  Tipperary  /  Ireland  /  who  died  Aug.  17th  1866  /  aged 
72  years  /  Erected  by  care  of  Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  D.  D.  /  to  a 
pious  and  devoted  mother  /  Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. 

Mary  Anne  /  Daughter  to  Michael  Sl  Catharine  /  Ryan,  /  Departed 
in  peace  /  Apr.  14,  1858  /  In  her  26th  year. 

In  /  memory  of  /  Doct.  Ignatius  Semmes  /  who  departed  diis  life  / 
on  the  5th  day  of  June  1834  /  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  /  Re¬ 
quiescat  in  Pace.  /  Amen. 

Erected  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mary  A.  Smith  /  who  departed  this 
life  /  on  the  i8th  August  1844  /  in  the  26th  year  /  of  her  age. 
/  May  she  rest  in  peace.  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Patrick  Burke  /  A  native  of  the  / 
County  Tipperary,  /  Ireland,  /  Who  departed  this  life  /  Oct. 
12th  1872  /  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  /  He  was  a  kind  father  / 
and  affectionate  husband.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Afrr.  Margaret  Burke  /  A  native  of  / 
Co.  Tipperary,  /  Ireland  /  who  departed  this  life  /  March  29th 
1856  /  m  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  /  May  she  rest  in  peace.  / 
Amen. 

Our  /  Mother.  /  Sacred  to  the  Memory  /  of  /  Catharine  Burke; 
/  Wife  of  John  Burke;  /  A  Native  of  /  Co.  Tipperary,  Ire¬ 
land;  /  Departed  this  life  Nov.  13,  1859,  aged  60  years.  /  Re¬ 
quiescat  in  Pace.  Amen. 

In  Memory  of  /  Michael  Hynes,  /  Bom  in  /  County  Tipperary,  / 
Ireland,  /  Died  in  Taliaferro  Co.,  Ga.,  /  August  1849  /  Aged 
37  years.  /  Erected  /  by  his  brother  /  Thomas  Hynes  /  Re¬ 
quiescat  in  pace.  Amen. 
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Sacred  /  To  the  Memory  of  /  Daniel  /  Infant  son  of  /  Philip  and 
Margret  /  Mahony  /  who  died  Oct.  14th  1853  /  Aged  i  Year, 
9  months  /  and  5  days. 

Sacred  /  To  the  memory  of  /  Timothy  John  O'Neill  /  A  Native 
of  the  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland  /  Who  departed  this  life  /  on  the  ayrfi 
day  of  December  1854  /  Aged  72  years  &  4  months.  /  Requiescat 
in  pace.  /  Amen. 

To  /  the  memory  of  /  John  Burke  /  a  Native  of  the  County  /  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland  /  who  departed  this  life  /  on  the  25th  of  /  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846.  /  Aged  62  years.  /  Requiescat  in  pace.  /  Amen.  / 
Amen. 

Erected  /  to  the  Memory  of  /  Afary  A.  Smith  /  who  departed  this 
life  /  on  the  13th  or  May  1853  /  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age.  / 
May  she  rest  in  peace.  /  Amen. 

Rev.  Jer.  F.  O'Neill,  Jr.  /  Presbyter  /  Savannensis  Dioceseos.  / 
Natus  Mense  /  Januarii  1827.  /  Obiit  die  6  /  Novembris  / 
1868.  /  Requiescat  in  pace.  /  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Cffpt.  Geo.  IF.  Flynt  /  who  departed 
this  life  on  /  the  i8th  of  October  1869,  /  in  the  75th  year  /  of 
his  age.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Henry  Hare  /  a  native  of  the  City 
of  /  Dublin,  Ireland  /  who  departed  this  life  /  in  Warrenton, 
April  29,  /  1832.  /  Aged  33  years.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace.  / 
Amen. 

In  memorium  /  Guilielmi  T.  Quinlan,  M.  D.  /  qui  circuei  triges- 
simum  quintum  /  suae  aetatis  annum  mortem  obiit  /  decimo 
septimo  die  Octobris  A.  D.  /  MDCCCXXXIII.  /  Requiescat  in 
Pace. 


In  Memory  of  /  Catherine  Elizabeth  /  only  daughter  of  Af .  /.  &  F.  Af. 
Sheehan  /  Bom  July  21,  1861  /  Died  June  26,  /  1862. 

In  Memory  of  /  Fanny  M.  Sheehan  /  Bom  Mar.  25,  1836  /  Died 
May  8,  1882.  /  Peace  be  with  her. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mary  O'Neill  /  Consort  of  Timothy 
John  O'Neill  /  A  Native  of  the  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  /  Who 
departed  this  life  /  On  the  3rd  Day  of  March  1859  /  Aged  66 
Years  /  Requiescat  in  Pace  /  Amen. 
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Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Patrick  Harty  /  a  native  of  /  the 
County  of  Tipperary  /  Ireland  /  Who  departed  this  life  /  on 
the  2ist  day  ot  August  1836  /  Aged  52  years.  /  This  stone  is 
erected  to  his  /  memory  by  his  daughter  /  Ellen  Condon.  / 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Our  Mother  and  Brother  /  Mrs.  Mary 
Harty  /  Died  July  3rd,  1874  /  Aged  96  Years  /  and  /  Edward 
Hartyy  /  Died  August,  1841  /  Aged  25  Years.  /  Requiescat  in 
Pace. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Patrick  Henry  Lawlor  /  Adopted  son 
of  /  Pierce  Condon  /  who  departed  tWs  life  /  the  27th  day  of 
July  1850  /  Aged  6  years  /  and  ii  months. 

Erected  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Ellen  Trearor  /  who  died  in  Mil- 
ledgeville  /  on  the  4th  of  March  1853  /  Aged  4  months  and  3 
weeks. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Miss  Sarah  C.  Norton  /  Died  April 
17th,  1857  /  Aged  18  years.  /  Requiescat  in  pace. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Mrs.  Honora  Hines  /  Bom  Oct.  13th, 
1835  /  Died  Aug.  2nd,  i860.  /  Requiescat  in  Pace.  Amen. 

Sacred  /  to  the  memory  of  /  Phillip  J.  Norton  /  who  died,  /  Oct. 
14th,  1864  /  in  the  23rd  year  of  /  his  age.  /  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Erected  by  /  Wm.  J.Marm,  /  in  honor  of  his  affectionate  Spouse  / 
Isabella  &  their  children  /  Margaret,  John  fas.,  and  Wm.  Marm.  / 
Isabella  Marm  was  bom  in  /  Aberdeen,  Scotland  Dec.  16,  1818,  / 
departed  this  life  Oct.  29th,  1840,  /  Aged  27  years  and  10  months. 
/  May  she  rest  in  peace.  Amen.  /  Margaret  Marm  was  bom  / 
Auguk  26,  1834,  died  the  same  day.  /  John  Jos.  Marm  was  bom 
/  &pt.  9,  1836,  departed  this  life  Sept.  17,  1840.  /  Wm.  Marm 
was  bom  June  i6th  /  1839,  died  the  same  day.* 

2.  These  inscriptions  were  copied  in  the  Fall  of  1956.  With  the  exception 
ot  sereral  large  monument  fragments,  which  were  lying  face  downward  and 
could  not  be  moTsd,  the  foregoing  is  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  cemetery.  The  number  of  existing  stones,  howerer,  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  number  of  persons  burled  in  this 
cemetery,  which  is  quite  large.  There  are  probably  three  or  four  unmarked 
graves  (unmarked,  that  is,  by  formal  monuments;  most  have  crude  head 
and  toot  markers  of  one  sort  or  another)  tor  every  one  which  is  marked.  A 
great  many  of  the  markers  are  quite  large  and  imposing,  eloquent  reminders 
of  the  relative  affluence  which  once  existed  in  this  now-vanished  commun¬ 
ity.  The  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalisation,  etc.,  are  exactly  recorded.  The 
mark  **  /’’  la  used  to  designate  a  line  of  carving:  1.  e.,  "Sacred  /  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  /  or’  would  be,  on  the  monument,  three  lines  of  carving. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Judge  Columbus  E.  Alexander,  Rooms  210-11,  Courthouse,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  Addie  Alton,  Box  103,  Liberty,  Texas. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Axon,  Jr.,  1206  East  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Marvin  D.  Beacham,  542  East  51st  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Lois  Biles,  Jackson,  Ga. 

Brewton  Parker  Junior  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dickey,  4202  Norrose  Drive,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Vance  Peacock  Dykers,  2055  River  Blvd.,  Jacksonville  4,  Fla. 
Fort  Frederica  National  Monument,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Georgia  Historical  Commission,  116  Mitchell  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
Mr.  J.  Walker  Harper,  3128  Oxford  Road,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Eugene  T.  Johnson,  3308  Peachtree  Road,  NT.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Clark  Johnson,  1119  East  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Mitchell,  Colonial  Publishing  Co.,  4  Mount  Vernon 
S^are,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Powers,  2567  English  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruby  Rahn,  425  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  Box  453,  Darien,  Ga. 

University  of  Kansas  Library,  Periodicals,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Miss  Mariam  J.  Brown,  USO-SSSS,  340  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
would  like  to  find  the  parents  of  Sarah  Tanner  who  married  John 
Boykin  on  April  20,  1772  in  Effingham  County;  also  parents  of  John 
R.  Thompson  who  married  in  1823  their  daughter,  Rhc^  Boykin. 

Mrs.  Felix  C.  Atwood,  426  E.  2nd  St.,  London,  Ky.,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  on  John  Hudson,  bom  May  5,  1805  in  Virginia  and  moved 
to  Campbell  County,  Ga.  (the  part  that  later  became  Douglas  Coun- 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  1242,  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants  m- 
formation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  die  family  Bibles  of  George  Adam 
Keller,  died  1794,  George  Paul  Keller,  died  1796,  and  John  Adam 
Keller,  died  1830.  All  were  of  Chatham  County,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Alma  R.  Cork,  515  N.  7di  St.,  Marshall,  Ill.,  wants  names  of 
parents,  births  and  marriage  dates  of  Thomas  Woo^  Revoludonary 
soldier  of  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Silas  A.  Com,  Jr.,  1712  Inez  Dr.,  N£.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  wants  information  on  Jessie  G.  Lewallen,  bora  in  Banks 
County,  Ga.,  Dec.  30,  1847,  and  died  in  Banks  County,  Ga.,  Feb. 
18,  1932.  He  served  with  the  First  Georgia  Volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Capt.  John  H.  Vauehn,  7964  Basec  Usareur,  G-i  Com  Z,  APO  44, 
C/O  P.M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  wants  information  on  the  ancestty  of 
Marshall  Freeman  Vaughn  of  Lavonia,  Franklin  County,  Ga.  ^^en 
did  the  Vaughn  family  come  to  Georgia  and  where  from? 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Hawes,  18  Ware  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  wants 
to  correspond  with  ocher  descendants  of  Gen.  Solomon  Wood. 

Miss  Elsie  P.  Marchand,  201  £.  Railroad  Ave.,  Gonzales,  La.,  is 
seeking  information  on  Michael  Givens,  Charlie  Givens  and  Michael 
J.  Cupm 

Mrs.  Freda  Avant  Jay,  P.O.  Box  2665,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  wants 
information  regarding  William  Smith  and  his  wife  Mary  Marshall 
who  was  probably  bora  in  Virginia.  It  is  thought  chat  they  came  to 
Georgia  with  George  Mathews. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


The  Baptist  Church  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley, 

By  Walter  Brownlow  Posey.  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky 
Press,  1957.  Pp.  X,  166.  $5.00). 

The  Baptists  have  long  needed  a  church  historian  to  write  a  de¬ 
finitive  history  of  their  westward  movement,  but  none  came  forward 
to  answer  Clio’s  call.  Now  Professor  Posey,  of  Agnes  Scott  and 
Emory,  has  written  his  third  book  on  religious  groups  in  the  Old 
Southwest.  This  time  he  deals  with  the  Baptists;  but,  like  the  previous 
ones,  it  is  a  social  history,  and  the  Baptists  are  still  without  their 
definitive  history. 

The  most  thorough,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  Professor 
Posey’s  books  was  his  first.  The  Development  of  Methodism  in  the 
Old  Southwest,  i’]8s-iS24,  which  appeared  in  1933.  It  is  the  most 
scholarly  of  the  three,  being  thoroughly  documented  and  having  a 
14-page  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary  sources.  This  was 
followed  in  1952  by  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Old  Southwest, 
The  book  on  the  Baptists  leaves  much  to  be  desired  when 
weighed  in  the  scales  against  the  ideal  exhaustive  study  of  the  history 
of  this  denomination  in  the  region  in  question,  but  as  a  description 
of  the  frontier  churches  and  the  life  and  trials  of  Baptists  it  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  book.  Its  very  brevity  adds  to  its  charm. 

Baptist  historians  and,  perhaps.  Baptist  pieople  generally  will  take 
issue  with  the  author  on  his  use  of  “The  Baptist  Church”  in  the 
title.  As  Professor  Posey  knows,  the  sovereignty  of  the  local  Bap¬ 
tist  church  is  incompatible  with  the  title.  Criticism  might  also  be  made 
of  the  other  part  of  the  title,  “Lower  Mississippi  Valley.”  So  much 
attention  is  paid  to  Kentucky,  especially  the  Elkhom  Association, 
and  the  sweep  is  so  broad  that  it  would  have  been  wise,  perhaps,  to 
use  the  term  “Old  Southwest”  as  was  done  in  the  two  various  titles. 
A  more  satisfying  title  would  have  been  “The  Baptists  in  the  Old 
Southwest.” 

Having  been  at  one  place  in  the  book  carried  by  the  author  as  far 
as  Indiana  to  see  Isaac  McCoy  working  among  the  Indians  (p.  81), 
the  reader  would  be  justified  in  wanting  to  hear  more  about  Adiel 
Sherwood’s  leadership  in  the  great  Georgia  revival  of  1827;  the 
effort  of  Robert  T.  Daniel,  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  to  promote 
missions  in  the  Valley  by  forming  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  in  1837;  and  he  would  want  to  examine  the  work 
of  William  M.  Tiyon,  who  carried  the  idea  of  education  from 
Georgia  across  Alaoama  and,  finally,  to  Texas  where  he  aided  in 
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founding  Baylor  University  in  1845.  Baylor  himself,  bom  in  Kentucky, 
went  to  Texas  by  way  of  Alabama.  Professor  Posey  acknowledg;es 
an  “overbalance”  in  favor  of  the  upper  region  and  gives  as  the  ex¬ 
planation  the  fact  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Gulf  area.  A  more  careful  examination  of  sources  in  Baptist 
college  libraries  in  this  area  and  in  the  Dargan-Carver  Library  in 
Nashville  would  open  up  rich  veins  of  Baptist  history.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  library  in  Nashville  has  over  sixty  thousand  items  of  primary 
sources  and  a  tremendously  large  collection  on  microfilm  of  rare 
church  histories,  diaries,  reg«ers,  church  records,  associational  minutes 
and  files  of  Baptist  papers.  The  use  of  such  source  material  wiU 
enable  a  Baptist  historian  someday,  it  is  hoped,  to  write  the  de¬ 
finitive  work. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  Professor  Posey’s  conclusions  are 
based  on  careful  research  within  the  limited  area  of  his  study  and  that 
they  are  sound.  He  found,  among  many  other  observations,  that  the 
greatest  contribution  made  by  the  Presbyterians  on  the  frontier  was 
m  the  field  of  education,  that  the  Methodists  went  to  the  greatest 
extremes  in  excesses  of  revivalism,  and  that  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  Baptists  was  hampered  by  dissention  within  the  ranks.  One 
will  feel  rewarded  by  reading  all  three  of  Professor  Posey’s  books  on 
religion  in  the  trans-Appalachian  region. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Railroads  in  Alabama  Politics^  iSyy-ipi^.  By  James  F.  Doster.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  Studies,  Number  12.  University,  Alabama;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x,  273.  Maps.  Qoth-bound,  $5.00, 
Paper-bound,  I4.00). 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  nearly  every  Southern 
state  successfully  sponsored  progressive  doctrines  and  experiments 
such  as  prison  reform,  safety  and  inspection  laws  for  mines  and 
factories,  and  the  strengthening  and  revision  of  their  railroad  com¬ 
missions.  In  charge  of  this  movement  were  such  reform  governors 
as  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  William  Goebel  of  Kentucky,  and  Braxton 
Bi^g  Comer  of  Alabama. 

'Hiis  volume  by  Professor  Doster  reviews  in  full  detail  the  struggle 
between  Governor  Comer,  a  representative  of  the  mercantile-industrial 
interests  of  Birmingham,  and  the  railroads  of  Alabama,  especially 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  directed  by  its  able  and  conservative 
president,  Milton  Hannibal  Smith.  Thefts  and  mismanagement  during 
Reconstruction,  heavily  watered  railroad  securities  in  subsequent  years. 
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and  the  fact  that  Alabama  was  a  region  of  poor  traffic,  combined 
by  1900  to  rive  the  state  a  pattern  of  railroad  rates  that  were  both 
high  and  full  of  discrimination.  That  local  rates  in  Alabama  were 
excessively  high  was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  Georgia  where  drastic  rate  reductions  in  1880  had  not  resulted  in 
any  impoverishment  of  the  railroads.  The  struggle  between  Alabama 
and  its  railroads  reached  a  climax  as  Comer  became  president  of  the 
revitalized  railroad  commission  in  1905  and  then  governor  of  the 
state  in  1907.  As  it  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  federal  courts  the 
conflict  became  intensified,  but  a  workable  compromise  achieved  in 
1914  finally  gave  Alabama  a  pattern  of  rates  very  similar  to  those 
desired  by  Comer.  While  the  controversy  had  never  reached  the 
violence  earlier  seen  in  Kentucky  where  Goebel’s  career  had  ended 
with  his  assassination,  the  bitter  personal  feud  between  Comer  and 
Smith  continued  until  death. 

The  author  tells  this  complex  story  with  complete  objectivity  and 
ample  documentation.  A  senes  of  maps  of  the  rail  system  serving  the 
state  is  especially  useful  as  one  reads  the  first  chapters  on  the  rail¬ 
road  history  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  A  note  on  bibliography 
indicates  that  the  study  is  primarily  based  upon  newspaper  and 
manuscript  sources.  In  Rmlroads  in  Alabama  Politics  we  have  a  useful 
addition  both  to  the  growing  literature  of  railroad  history  and  also 
to  the  history  of  the  progressive  movement  in  the  South. 

John  F.  Stover 

Purdue  Umversity 

The  Journals  of  Welcome  Arnold  Greene.  Journeys  in  the  South, 
1822-1824.  Edited  by  Alice  E.  Smith.  (Madison:  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  278.  Frontispiece,  map  end 
papers,  plan.  I5.00). 

In  1822  Welcome  Arnold  Greene  went  by  sea  from  his  home  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  Charleston,  rode  a  horse  into  Georgia, 
and  returned  to  New  England  by  way  of  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  next  year  Greene  sailed  to  New  Orleans  and 
went  back  to  Providence  by  ascendii^  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  In  1824  he  sailed  again  to  New  Orleans,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  Mobile,  and  went  on  by  steamboat  to  Nashville,  then  retracing  his 
route  down  the  Cumberland  and  Mississippi,  sailing  home  from  New 
Orleans.  A  Quaker  in  his  late  twenties,  Greene’s  purposes  in  going 
South  were  to  forward  the  mercantile  interests  of  his  family  and  to 
clear  up  the  fate  of  an  uncle  who  had  invested  in  Yazoo  lands.  About 
these  goals  Greene  is  tantalizingly  obscure,  but  about  much  else  he 
provides  vivid  detail.  The  “naturally  inquiring  mind”  which  Greene 
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admired  in  an  Alabaman  he  met  was  an  endowment  he  himself  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  enlightened  curiosity,  coupled  with  a  succinct  and  lucid 
writing  style,  makes  his  journals  readable  and  informative.  Greene 
observes  cities  with  the  eye  of  a  merchant,  people  with  the  eye  of  a 
Friend,  and  yoimg  ladies  with  the  eye  of  a  bachelor.  He  has  fresh 
comments  on  such  items  as  New  Orleans  in  flood,  KentucW  stump¬ 
speaking,  a  Mississippi  steamboat  race,  the  public  mood  during  an 
epidemic,  and  westward  migration  on  foot. 

Greene’s  dozen  pages  on  Georgia  provide  descriptions  of  Augusta 
and  Savannah  and  indicate  that  current  debate  over  rural  roads  has 
a  long  history. 

The  editor  has  written  a  helpful  introduction  and  has  bolstered 
the  text  with  clarifying  footnotes.  The  book  is  handsomely  made. 

James  Harvey  Young 
Emory  University 

The  Puritan  Dilemma-.  The  Story  of  John  Winthrop.  By  Edmund 
S.  Morgan.  (The  Library  of  American  Biography.  Edited  by  Oscar 
Handlin.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Company,  1958.  Pp.  xiv,  $3.50). 

Mr.  Morgan  discussed  the  major  problem  of  eariy  Massachusetts 
around  the  career  of  Governor  John  Winthrop.  Both  colony  and 
governor  had  to  resolve  the  responsibility  of  a  Christian  to  the  world. 
Can  he  withdraw  from  a  sinful  society  to  pursue  personal  holiness, 
or  must  he  try  to  improve  society?  Winthrop  and  the  Puritans  left 
the  England  of  Charles  I,  which  they  did  not  believe  they  could 
redeem,  and  came  to  New  England  where  they  could  create  a  so¬ 
ciety  according  to  divine  plan. 

Perfectionists,  like  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  would 
separate  from  the  sinful  of  the  New  Canaan.  Winthrop,  the  moderate, 
opposed  separatism  because  it  ignored  the  divine  commission  for 
which  the  Puritans  had  come  to  Massachusetts.  To  maintain  the 
corporate  life  of  colony  and  church  an  able  leader  like  Winthrop 
was  needed— a  man  who  knew  human  limitations  and  who  was  never 
intoxicated  with  his  own  righteousness. 

Winthrop’s  personal  background,  the  troubles  of  early  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Wintnrop’s  central  place  in  the  Puritan  dilemma  and  his 
valuable  services  are  woven  around  the  central  theme.  Winthrop 
and  the  Puritans  are  presented  from  a  sympathetic  but  balanced 
viewpoint— sincere  human  beings  trying  to  do  God’s  will  in  spite 
of  human  weaknesses.  The  book  is  a  refreshing  breeze  from  early 
Massachusetts. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 
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Parson  Clapp  of  the  Strangers*  Church  of  Nev)  Orleans.  Edited  by 
John  Duffy.  (Louisiana  State  University  Studies,  Social  Science  Se¬ 
ries,  Number  Seven.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1957.  Pp.  xii,  191.  Frontispiece.  $5.00). 

The  title  of  the  book  reprinted  here  in  part,  by  the  offset  method, 
and  edited  with  sound  scholarship  and  skill  by  Mr.  Duffy,  is  Auto¬ 
biographical  Sketches  and  Recollections^  during  a  Thirty-Five  YearP 
Residence  in  Neiv  Orleans^  by  Theodore  Qapp.  It  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1858,  and  being  a  rare  item  now,  is  well  worth  reprinting. 

The  editor  has  omitted  the  first  three  chapters  of  Clapp's  book, 
because  they  were  concerned  with  theological  and  moral  discussions 
and  reflections,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  has  deleted  certain  parts 
of  the  following  ten  chapters.  In  this  way  he  has  gained  space  for  an 
illuminating  introduction,  which  is,  however,  not  so  entitled,  but  is 
included  as  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  present  book. 

nris  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  whether  it  is 
looking  forward  on  a  landscape  with  the  eye  or  looking  backwards 
in  the  mind  on  years  that  have  past.  The  latter  was  certainly  true 
of  Parson  Clapp,  for  in  his  sketches  and  recollections  he  sees  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  in  a  haze  of  romance,  good  will,  and  seu- 
sacrifice.  He  did  not  call  up  those  unpleasant  tussles  he  had  with  his 
Presbyterian  overlords  in  New  Orleans,  whose  church  he  served  until 
he  organized  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church.  His  disputes 
with  the  Presbyterians  grew  out  of  his  liberalism. 

As  Editor  Duffy  says.  Parson  Qapp  was  a  good  man.  Whether 
he  was  a  great  man  or  not,  depends  on  what  the  derinition  of  great¬ 
ness  is.  Certainly  he  was  fearless  when  it  came  to  expressing  his  con¬ 
victions,  whether  it  was  religious  liberalism  or  makmg  a  defense  of 
the  Southern  slave  system  at  the  expense  of  disagreeing  with  his 
New  England  up-bringing.  He  was  fearless  and  ^ed  with  loving 
kindness  as  he  so  constantly  showed  in  administering  to  the  sick, 
dying,  and  dead  in  New  Orleans,  slain  by  the  terrible  epidemics  of 
cholera  and  yellow  fever— “the  bloodiest  battles  of  modem  times  can 
scarcely  compare  with  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.”  And  Parson  Qapp 
again  declared  that  in  1853  ^  New  Orleans  “more  lives  were  ae- 
stroyed  than  the  British  army  lost  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.” 

Before  the  Qvil  War,  Parson  Clapp  moved  from  New  Orleans  to 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  died  in  1866  and  was  buried  in  Louisville. 
Although  die  heart  of  his  life  lay  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  New  Eng¬ 
land  bom  and  educated;  and  in  his  travels  he  visited  Europe,  recount¬ 
ing  interestingly  in  his  book  here  reprinted,  his  observations  and  ex¬ 
periences  there. 
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James  K.  Polk,  Jacksonian,  By  Charles  Greer  Sellers,  Jr. 

(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xiv,  526.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $7.50). 

This  is  a  “life  and  times”  book  for  which  the  author  makes  no 
apolo^es.  Indeed,  he  defends  this  kind  of  biography  and  history  and 
does  It  well.  He  also  defends  the  process  of  hirtory  writing  which 
deals  first  with  particulars,  the  many  facets  which  make  up  the  na¬ 
tional  strand,  and  again  he  is  on  sure  ground  in  doing  so.  It  is  being 
realized  more  and  more  that  local  happenings  and  local  history  must 
be  no  longer  left  to  the  amateurs,  but  should  become  the  meat  on 
which  trained  historians  should  feed. 

All  of  this  helps  to  explain  why  a  person  would  write  509  fat  pages 
on  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  almost  unknown  apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  president  of  the  United  States  for  one  term,  and  has 
generally  been  put  in  the  category  of  minor  prophets  at  that;  and 
that  the  author  would  in  all  those  pages  not  get  down  even  to  the 
presidency  of  the  man.  But  so  it  is  in  this  book;  for  Professor  Sellers 
has  brought  Polk  down  only  to  the  year  1843— the  year  before  he 
was  elected  President.  Even  with  all  the  validity  of  generalizing  from 
particulars,  by  the  time  the  reader  has  come  down  to  die  edge  of 
Polk’s  greatness,  he  feels  somewhat  chagrined  that  here  is  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out.  Why  could  not  the  Jacksonian  period  of  Polk 
have  been  compressed  in  order  to  gain  space  in  which  to  bring  out 
within  the  covers  of  one  volume  the  whole  life  of  Polk,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  most  important  part? 

This  impatience,  however,  may  be  somewhat  a  compliment  to  the 
author;  for  he  has  written  in  an  easy  and  interesting  style,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  person  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about— and 
mayhaps  sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  too  much  assurance. 
The  disappointment  in  not  having  the  whole  life  of  Polk  here  is  not 
relieved  by  any  promise  that  a  second  volume  will  be  Polk,  the 
President.  Yet  there  is  substance  in  these  509  pages,  for  Polk  after 
a  career  in  the  Tennessee  legislature,  went  to  Congress,  where 
he  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  seven  terms,  during  two  of 
which  he  was  the  speaker.  Thereafter  he  served  a  term  as  governor 
of  Tennessee,  bringing  his  official  career  down  to  1841,  when  he 
was  defeated  for  re-election,  and  two  years  later  defeated  again.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  get  the  nomination  for  vice  president  in  1844,  he  was  chosen 
for  the  presidency  itself. 

This  book  is  important  not  only  as  being  an  account  of  the  pre- 
presidential  part  of  Polk’s  life,  but  with  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Jackwnian  period  of  American  history. 
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Inside  the  Confederate  Government.  The  Diary  of  Robert  Garlic k 
Hill  Kean.  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  War.  Edited  by  Edward  Younger. 
(New  York;  Oxford  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xxxvi,  241.  Frontis¬ 
piece.  $5.00). 

This  diary  may  well  be  compared  with  the  Rebel  War  Clerk's 
Diary  by  J.  B.  Jones  and  the  Diary  from  Dixie  by  Mrs.  Chesnut  but 
hardly  in  the  superlative  terms  used  by  the  editor  in  his  introduction. 
Jones  may  have  been  a  little  more  garralous  than  Kean  and  may  not 
have  been  quite  as  far  into  the  inside  of  the  Confederate  Government 
as  was  Kean,  but  Jones’  diary  is  hardly  to  be  considered  less  reliable, 
for  he  did  not  have  the  many  antipathies  to  almost  every  person  in 
the  government  in  Richmond  and  to  some  of  the  generals  in  the  field 
and  even  at  times  mildly  to  Lee,  as  did  Kean.  Kean  could  hardly  ever 
muster  a  good  word  for  Davis,  and  he  began  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  defeatist  almost  by  the  time  the  war  started.  And  when  it 
comes  to  a  lively  style,  Kean  never  approached  the  vivacity  of  Mrs. 
Chesnut;  and  much  of  what  Mrs.  Chesnut  wrote  about,  Kean  never 
touched  on  at  all.  It  would  be  a  safe  bet  to  say  that  Kean  will  never 
displace  Mrs.  Chesnut  as  the  most  famous  of  the  Civil  War  diarists 
ana  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  will  undermine  Jones  very  much. 

But  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Kean’s  diary  is  not  important  and 
that  its  publication  is  not  a  significant  contribution  to  Civil  War 
literature  and  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  lack  of  esprit  de 
corps,  that  seemed  to  bedevil  the  Confeaeracy  in  the  government  as 
well  as  in  the  army.  Kean  was  in  the  War  Department  in  one  of  its 
many  divisions,  known  as  the  Bureau  of  War.  His  direct  superior 
was  John  A.  Campbell,  whom  he  respected  in  his  diary  and  doubtless 
outside  too.  Kean’s  chief  duties  were  related  to  “paper  work’’  both 
in  researches  for  courts  martial  and  the  preparation  of  other  important 
documents,  and  to  the  task  of  being  a  son  of  office  manager  to 
supervise  the  clerical  force. 

Edward  Younger,  the  editor,  who  is  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  written  a  well-rounded  introduction,  and 
identified  various  names  and  paces  which  appear  in  the  diary,  but 
sometime  he  ought  to  consult  his  geography  book  and  note  that 
the  isle  of  Dry  Tortugas  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— not  in  the  Car- 
ribean  Sea. 

Gentle  Tiger.  The  Gallant  Life  of  Roberdeau  Wheat.  By  Charles 
L.  Dufour.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1957. 
Pp.  xvi,  232.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $3.50). 

Not  written  in  an  elevated  style  but  on  a  more  familiar  plane  this 
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book  brinn  out  in  the  fullest  the  intensely  human-interest  story  of 
the  life  or  Chatham  Roberdeau  Wheat.  Who  even  in  fiction  could 
quite  have  reached  his  proportions  in  size,  manly  attraction,  human 
emotions,  and  an  amazing  career  of  adventure,  leading  him  first  into 
the  Mexican  War,  filibustering  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  into  Mexico 
a  couple  more  times,  to  Italy  with  Garibaldi,  and  into  the  Confederate 
army  and  to  his  death!  Yet  such  was  the  record  of  Wheat,  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  rector,  bom  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  educated  in 
Nashville,  seeWg  a  career  in  New  Orleans  in  law  and  politics,  hunt¬ 
ing  a  wife  and  never  able  to  find  one. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  secession  movement  Wheat  was  in  Italy 
with  Garibaldi,  but  when  the  news  reached  him  he  hurried  back 
to  New  Orleans.  There  he  raised  that  amazing  bunch  of  volunteers 
from  the  levees  and  alleys  of  New  Orleans,  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Tigers,  led  them  to  Virginia  where  they  participated  in  the  First 
Battle  of  Manassas  and  where  Wheat  was  wounded,  into  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  with  Jackson,  and  back  out  in  the  early  summer  of  1862 
and  into  the  Battle  of  Gaines  Mill,  where  Wheat  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Killed,  as  he  was  convinced  before  the  battle  that 
he  would  be— a  consuming  premonition  that  he  would  be,  a  hullicina- 
tion  that  no  one  could  disabuse  his  mind  of.  He  went  to  his  death 
with  “Bury  me  on  the  field,  boys.”  And  there  he  rested  until  the 
following  year  when  his  remains  were  moved  to  Hollywood  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Richmond  to  lie  in  an  unmarked  grave  until  1933  when  “An 
Admired  of  Valor”  erected  an  appropriate  marker. 

This  book  is  based  on  all  the  Imown  sources,  which  Mr.  Dufour 
searched  out  with  industry  and  success.  Seldom  can  such  a  true  story 
be  written  and  written  so  well. 

Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Donald  W.  Riddle.  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x,  280.  S4.50). 

Some  people  who  have  only  a  smattering  knowledge  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  a  Congressman;  others  who 
know  more  are  aware  that  he  served  one  term  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  probably  they  are  aware  that  his 
record  there  was  no  indication  of  his  future  greatness.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  incredibly  rash  that  on  the  d^  after  taking  his  seat,  he  introduced 
a  set  of  resolutions  attacking  President  Polk  on  his  Mexican  war 
policy,  asking  specifically  the  spot  where  American  blood  was  first 
shed  in  the  clash  with  the  Mexicans— whether  the  “spot”  was  not 
on  Mexican  soil,  and,  therefore,  whether  the  United  States  had  not 
invaded  Mexico  and  precipitated  the  war.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
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“spot”  in  the  Hrst  three  resolutions  of  this  set,  gave  rise  to  the  tide 
Spot  Resolutions  and  led  people  to  dub  Lincoln  ‘*Spotty.”  His  sub¬ 
sequent  activities  in  his  two-year  term  somewhat  redeemed  him;  but 
not  sufficiendy  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  Illinois,  more  of 
a  liability  than  an  asset  to  his  Whig  Party.  Lincoln  gradually  worked 
himself  back  into  the  polidcal  spotlight  with  the  passage  of  die 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854,  which  destroyed  the  Whig  Party  and 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Professor  Riddle  has  written  in  an  engaging  style,  easy  to  read  and 
interesting.  He  has  done  no  special  pleading  for  Lincoln.  The  book 
is  an  eminently  fair  account,  placing  praise  or  blame  wherever  it  was 
called  for.  Riddle  is  professor  of  social  sciences  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  As  a  sort  of  forerunner  of  this  book,  he  wrote  Lincoln  Runs 
for  Congress. 

Pictorial  History  of  Protestantism.  A  Panoramic  View  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  By  Vergilius  Perm.  (New  York:  Phi¬ 
losophical  Library,  1957.  Pp.  xiv,  368.  $10.00). 

This  is  a  pictorial  history  of  individuals  and  sociedes  who  in  the 
earliest  days  began  to  go  counter  to  the  Catholic  Church,  from  such 
persons  as  the  Venendile  Bede,  John  Wycliffe,  and  John  Hus  on 
through  the  great  protestation  of  Martin  Luther  down  through  die 
establishment  of  the  various  Protestant  denominadons  and  even  to 
the  recent  past  and  the  very  present  as  seen  in  a  few  pages  given  to 
Billy  Sunday  and  to  Billy  Graham.  These  pictures  were  gathered 
from  many  sources  by  their  collector  and  the  author  of  the  narradve 
that  accompanies  them.  Dr.  Perm.  They  all  possess  relativity  to  the 
subject  which  is  being  portrayed  in  the  narrative.  This  combination 
of  pictures,  most  of  them  clear  and  attractive,  and  an  easy,  readable 
narrative  presents  this  great  swing  through  history  in  a  form  that 
should  appeal  to  the  picture-minded  present,  and  not  be  shrugged 
away  as  sugar-coated  pellets  designed  to  help  people  too  dumb  and 
uninterested  to  read  a  continuous  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  this 
book  serves  a  good  purpose  in  stimulating  interest  in  a  great  subject 
and  actually  providing  substantial  information.  A  few  scenes  from 
the  state  of  Georgia  are  included  in  the  book. 
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